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The Dodge City Cowboy Band 


CuirrorD P. WESTERMEIER 


HILE its early history was being painted against the canvas 

of the frontier, Dodge City acquired more lurid and flaming 
titles than any other city. “The most wicked town in existence,” 
“The Beautiful, Bibulous Babylon of the Frontier,” “The Wickedest 
City in America,” “The Deadwood of Kansas,” the “rip-roaring burg 
of the West” were but a few of the scarlet sobriquets.' It was a city 
of violent contrasts—brave men and bad men, harlots and ladies, 
dives and churches, ugliness and beauty—“Wicked Dodge” was the 
synonym of all that was profane, immoral and evil. From this 
“Bibulous Babylon,” this “Wickedest City,” came an organization so 
unpretentious and respectable that its virtuous fame made it wel- 
come wherever it appeared. This was the Dodge City Cowboy 
Band of the 1880's, recognized as one of the finest attractions and 
entertainments of the era. 

Some dubiety exists concerning the year of its organization. 
Merritt Beeson of Dodge City says his father, Chalk Beeson, or- 
ganized the band in 1879. Wright, in his Dodge City, maintained 
that the band was organized in 1881, and first appeared as such in 
a performance at the Topeka fair.2 An article from the “Ford 
County Clippings” of the Kansas State Historical Society says: “The 
Original Dodge City Cowboy Band was organized in 1881 or 1882 
and for many years was a flourishing organization which enjoyed 
more than local fame.” * The uncertainty is not clarified by the ap- 
pearance of an article under the title “Dodge City Band” in the 
Ford County Globe, June 27, 1882: 


Dr. Cuirrorp P. WesteRMeien is a lecturer in the extension department at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder. He is the author of Man, Beast, Dust: The Story of Rodeo (Den- 
ver, her > Press, 1947). 

Robert M. a. Dodge City, The Cowboy Capital . . . (n. p., n. d. . 
6, 142, 144, 147, 148 _ ) 
_ 2. Letter from Me rritt L. Beeson, October 24, 1950, to the Kansas State Historical 
Society; Wright, op. cit., p. 322 


8. “Ford County Clippings,” v. 1, p. 225—Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Alderman C. M. Beeson or rather “Chalk,” as we all know him after years 
of trials, has at last succeeded in organizing a Brass Band, and we claim it 


The Band of the Land, of which Dodge may justly be proud. . . . They 
perform every evening in front of the “Long Branch” and Opera House Balcony 
and crowds gather to hearthem. . . .4 


Late in the summer of 1882 the Cowboy Band received an invita- 
tion to enter a band contest during the soldiers’ reunion at Topeka. 
Evidently, the organization was eager to attend and to compete, for 
an appeal to raise money was published in the Ford County Globe. 
A subscription paper was circulated for the purpose of securing 
the necessary funds to defray the expenses of the trip. The Globe 
commented: 

The boys will need considerable money to properly fit themselves out 
and pay necessary expenses while at Topeka, and we trust our cattle men, 
merchants and citizens generally will contribute freely and thus assist the 
distinguished “Cow Boy Band” of Dodge City to make a creditable display of 
their musical talent.5 

Apparently, the band had excellent support, for a week later the 
same paper published a list of 29 firms and individuals with the ap- 
proximate head of cattle represented by each—over 400,000 head, 
or a cash capital of nearly $10,000,000. On this trip to Topeka, each 
of the 25 men in the band wore a longhorn badge on his hat. “Their 
rigging presented a peculiar appearance, dark shirts with ‘leather 
breeches full of stitches,’ together with revolvers buckled on making 
up the uniform. As the train passed they were singing ‘Oh! dear, 
raggedy Oh! Just look at the riggins on Billy Barlow.” * 

There is little more information concerning the Cowboy Band 
during the remainder of the year. The Globe published an account 
of a minstrel show, with singing, conundrums, jokes, stories and im- 
personations; however, music by the band constituted the greater 
portion of the program. “There was a goodly crowd present who 
listened with marked attention and showed their appreciation 
from time to time by loud bursts of laughter and applause.” * 

The Colorado Chieftain, the weekly newspaper of Pueblo, Colo., 
gave an account of the cattlemen’s convention held in Dodge City 
beginning April 10, 1883. The cowboy band, managed by Chalk 
Beeson, serenaded the governor on that occasion.® The same paper. 
a week later, commented on the close of the convention: ‘ 

4. “Dodge City Band,” Ford County Globe, Dodge City, June 27, 1882. 

5. “The Cow Boy Band,” ibid., September 5, 1882. 

6. Ibid., September 12, 1882. 

.. Ibid., September 19, 1882. 
9 


. “Cowboys’ Minstrels,” ibid., December 19, 1882. 
- “Round-Up,” Colorado Chieftain, Pueblo, Colo., April 12, 1883. 
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the proceedings wound up last night with the grandest ball and 
banquet ever held in western Kansas. . . . The music was fur- 
nished by Beeson’s orchestra. . . .”” 

During the ensuing months occasional mentions were made of 
practice sessions, but the subject of the Cowboy Band does not be- 
come significant until the early part of September, 1884. The pro- 
posal to send the organization to the Cattlemen’s convention in 
St. Louis in November met unanimous approval, because Dodge 
City and the cattle interests of Kansas would receive invaluable 
publicity at St. Louis. The suggestion was made that the Western 
Kansas Cattle Growers’ Association promote the idea and become 
the sponsor of the band." 

This obvious promotion on the part of the Kansas Cowboy secured 
the desired results, and during the latter part of October the follow- 
ing article appeared. 

It is all fixed that the Cowboy band goes to the National Stockmen’s con- 
vention at St. Louis. The band will number eighteen pieces, composed of 
nuusicians whose music will astonish the ears of the denizones [sic] of the 
Mound City and others, soies [sic] who will be there during the session of 
the great convention. They will find that the historic cowboy of the plains, 
as will be represented by the members of this band, is an individual of a far 
different color than what has been painted by sensational papers. He will be 
found to be a gentleman and as proficient in the aesthetical art of music as 
he is in the skill of punching cows. But we do not wish to anticipate.! 

The newspapers of the towns situated along the railroad recorded 
the progress of the band on its trip to St. Louis. From Nickerson 
came the following information: “Hearing that the Cowboy band 
of Dodge City would pass through on the evening train, a large 
number of our citizens met them at the depot and were favored 
with several choice selections of music.” 

The band was provided with an especially-made banner—the 
present of Andy Snider and Sons.'* The Nickerson report also gave 
the first complete description of the costumes of the band: “all of 
them [were] dressed in regular cowboy style, broad hats, woolen 
shirts, leather leggins, spurs and pistols. . . .”» 


10. “Cow Congress Round-Up,” ibid., April 19, 1883. (R. M. Wright in his Dodge City 

quoted this article in part on pp. * 321 and 322; however, he recorded it as appearing in 

the Pueblo Chieftain, April is 1882, and he used the words the Cowboy Band for the 
words Beeson’s orchestra. ) 


1l. Kansas Cowboy, Dodge City, September 13, 1884. 


12. “Soies” is probably an attempt to make a plural of the word socius, meaning asso- 
ciate or member. ansas Cowboy, October 25, 1884. 


18. Ibid., November 22, 1884. 
14. Ibid., November 8, 1884. 
15. Ibid., November 22, 1884. 
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A report from St. Louis to the Kansas Cowboy gave further in- 
formation concerning the arrival of and the impression created by 
the cowboy musical organization as it crossed the state of Kansas: 
“At all the stations in Kansas, word had been received that the band 
was coming and everybody flocked to the depot to get a peep at the 
cowboys and to hear their delicious music. The boys kindly satisfied 
the curiosity of the people by favoring them with airs.” 1® 

The Missouri Republican also related a first impression made 
by the cowboys in full regalia. On the opening day of the conven- 
tion a band, with trumpets blaring and cymbals crashing, marched 
down Olive street. A crowd of excited and enthusiastic youngsters 
followed, watching especially the leader who bore a banner identi- 
fying the group as “The Cowboy Band of Dodge City, Kansas.” The 
drum major, Capt. J. S. Welch, waved his hands wildly and thus 
aroused greater enthusiasm in his fellow bandsmen."* 

But the appearance of the band was gorgeous. It was wild; it was ne plus 
ultra, sui generis, and superb. The inseparable gray slouch hat with a band 
inscribed “Cowboy Band of Dodge City, Kansas” and bearing also the picture 
of a steer, each hat having a different brand. . . . A flannel shirt, leather 
leggings of a conventional type, bandana handkerchief around throat, belt with 
a six-chambered ivory handled revolver and fierce spurs completed the genuine 
cowboy outfit.18 

A Globe-Democrat reporter asked the leader of the band: 


“What do you swing that gun for?” 

“That’s my baton,” was the answer. 

“Is it loaded?” 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“To kill the first man who strikes a false note.” 19 

On the first day of the convention the delegates from Kansas and 
the Indian territory marched to the hall in a body. The Cowboy 
Band led the procession, and thousands of people followed; the side- 
walks and windows were crowded with cheering and applauding 
spectators who were eager to see and hear the famous band.”° 

The curious asked many questions about the band, and the 
various members of the organization offered interesting bits of in- 
formation: They were all genuine cowboys, who were able to play 
different music at sight; they organized in 1882 for the fair at Topeka, 

16. “From St. Louis,” ibid. 

17. Missouri Republican, St. Louis, November 18, 1884. 

18. Ibid. 


19. “The Famous Cowboy Band,” Kansas Cowboy, November 29, 1884. 
20. Ibid., November 22, 1884. 
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and Dodge City was selected as the rallying point if the band were 
ever to reorganize again; the importance of the cattlemen’s conven- 
tion at St. Louis caused them, after a separation of two years, to 
come together two weeks before it.?! 

The reporter of the Missouri Republican was dubious about these 
statements, for the skill of the musicians showed practice and be- 
cause the stories varied—one that they had been rehearsing during 
the year, another that they had not been together in two years. 
Someone was bold enough to say that the group was simply a local 
band from Dodge City, for the most part composed of professional 
musicians.” 

Regardless of these varying stories, opinions or suggestions, the 

band did intrigue and amuse the St. Louisans. However, there is 
evidence that some of the delegates from parts of the West lacked 
enthusiasm for it. A delegate from Texas said: 
' we are not responsible for this circus and are unwilling to endorse the 
band as a feature of the convention. We are not in favor of any such display as 
the so-called cowboy band is making. This leggin’ revolver business is out of 
place in a great city like St. Louis. Besides we are not the desperadoes the band 
would seem to indicate we are. . . . They parade the streets with the 
handles of their revolvers protruding from their hip pockets and their leader 
keeping time with one.2% 

A delegate from Colorado expressed his opinion in a similar 
fashion: 

We feel that the cowboy band is out of place as long as they persisted in 
making a parade of their leggings and revolvers. It is painfully true that people 
in the East have been led to believe that a greater portion of cattlemen of South- 
west and West are as a rule desperate characters; and that we roam about over 
the prairies armed to the teeth with knives and revolvers. We want to dispel 
this idea as it places us in a false light before the world. Years ago when likely 
to meet a bunch of Indians, we were required to go heavily armed when we 
followed our cattle. Times have changed and the necessity for revolvers no 
longer exists. On many ranches cowboys are not allowed to carry revolvers. 
Today the average cowboy is as good an average American citizen as can be 
found anywhere in America.?4 

Some of the mystery hovering over, and unanswered questions 
concerning the band were clarified in the November 20 issue of the 
St. Louis paper. The editor of the Kansas Cowboy, S. S. Prunty, 
explained and also took responsibility for the appearance of the 
organization at the convention, namely, western Kansas had sent it 


21. Missouri Republican, November 18, 1884. 
22. Ibid. 
23. Ibid. 
24. Ibid. 
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as a token of appreciation for the hospitality shown by St. Louis. 
Prunty said: “The attire of the members of the band is regulation 
dress of the plains cowboy. The spurs, pistol, and leather leggings 
are seen every day on the cowboy of the plains. The members, while 
mostly cowboys in jest, are gentlemen and some represent thousands 
of head of bovine.” > Regardless of the controversy, the Cowboy 
Band was a great attraction for the people of St. Louis. 

Immediately following the triumph at the cattlemen’s convention, 
the band, and also the delegates, received an invitation to visit Chi- 
cago. During their visit they played daily concerts in the Palmer 
House and, dressed in full regalia, were a great attraction to the 
spectators.2° The Kansas Cowboy commented: “If one didn’t ex- 
pect that a man that drives cattle could bring music out of a cornet 
or horn, he was favorably disappointed, for the entire programme 
was performed excellently and with real pleasure, apart from the in- 
terest therein, to every surprised listener.” 27 

The band played such selections as the “Monabello Waltzes,” the 
“Miserere” from “Il Trovatore,” and the “Criterion Quickstep.” The 
audience was particularly interested in the leader of the musicians, 
who waved his nickel-plated six-shooter for a baton, and “forthwith 
lead [sic] his performers into the open measures of the old operatic 
favorite, which many a New York opera-goer would think in strange 
hands if heard performed by such picturesque, half-warlike figures 
as composed the Cowboy Band.” ** The editor of the Kansas Cow- 
boy concluded his statement regarding the Chicago side trip with 
his usual plug for the home town: “They are giving Dodge City 
such an advertisement as she has never had before.” 2° 

The triumphs of the band during the Chicago visit resulted in an 
invitation from the Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad to visit Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Supplied with all the necessary accommodations 
for the trip, they heartily accepted the courtesy.*° 

When the band returned to Dodge City, the editor of the Kansas 
Cowboy heaped praise upon the members for “gentlemanly” conduct 
and their popularization of “the plains cowboy in the estimation of 
the eastern people.” Stating that Dodge City should be proud of 
its band, he concluded his comment in his usual stirring and cam- 

25. Ibid., November 20, 1884. 

26. “Cattlemen’s Excursion,” Kansas Cowboy, December 6, 1884. 

27. Ibid., November 29, 1884. 

28. Ibid. 


29. Ibid., December 6, 1884. 
30. Ibid. 
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paigning tone: “A town that can sustain such a popular organiza- 
tion needs a $60,000 hotel.” *!_ The Cowboy Band met in a council 
and adopted resolutions, “wherein they express their appreciation 
of the courtesies extended to them on their last trip to the great 
cattlemen’s convention at St. Louis, and their subsequent journey to 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and points along the route.” ** 

The next news of importance concerning the band appeared about 
two weeks before the second cattlemen’s convention, held in St. 
Louis, November, 1885. The members were instructed to meet in 
Dodge City on November 10 to start immediate training for the con- 
vention. “The rehearsals will take place in one of the rooms of the 
upper story of Prof. Ly Brand’s planing mill.” ** 

Plans were elaborated and expanded this year. Although not too 
many details are given, a longer tour was evidently in view. En 
route to St. Louis, they presented a concert at the Grand Opera 
House in Topeka, which was attended by Governor Martin and other 
prominent officials. They also entertained in Kansas City and fol- 
lowing their engagement at St. Louis, they were scheduled to ap- 
pear “in other eastern places.” *4 

In commenting on their appearance at the National Convention of 
Stockmen, the Kansas Cowboy said: “The boys were as popular and 
in as much demand as they were at the convention last year.”** In 
St. Louis they played three evenings at the Crescent skating rink, 
“the toniest institution of the kind in St. Louis.”** News of the 
Dodge City fire caused the cancellation of the plans to appear “in 
other eastern places,” because many of the boys suffered heavy losses 
and were anxious to see what damage had been done.*? 

The matter of the authenticity of the members of the band came 
up again during the Kansas City exposition of 1887, and to settle the 
question they proposed to give an exhibition of their roping skill. 
Mr. Beeson, the manager, in speaking of the matter, said that every 
member of his band were old cowboys who had spent the past ten 
years in the West and on the ranch. Said he: “I have boys in my band 
who can throw a steer over a horse.” ** 

31. Ibid. 

82. Ibid., December 13, 1884. 

33. Ibid., November 7, 1885. 

34. “The National Convention of Stockmen,” ibid., December 5, 1885. 

35. Ibid. 


36. Ibid. 


37. “Fire at Dodge City,” Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo., December 2, 1885. 
saooors November 28, 1885, was disastrous and “the loss was at least $30,000 or even 


38. Texas Live Stock Journal, Fort Forth, Tex., November 5, 1887, p. 10. 


XU 
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The exposition was honored with a visit from President Cleveland, 
and the boys of the band, in their true Western generosity and en- 
thusiasm, collected $100 in order to present him with an original 
sombrero which they immediately ordered from Mexico City. Much 
to their chagrin, however, it did not arrive in time to be presented 
to the chief executive.*® 

In this same year the Cowboy Band was one of the chief attrac- 
tions at the fourth annual convention of the Consolidated Cattle 
Growers’ Association of the United States in Kansas City, Mo. Ac- 
cording to a Rocky Mountain News item, the band had been present 
at every national cattle convention since it was organized.*° 

In his Dodge City, Wright mentions that the band visited Denver 
and Pueblo, Colo., in 1886; however, no evidence has been found in 
the newspapers to verify this statement. It is of interest that a con- 
tract was made with the Cowboy Band to appear in Denver during 
the great Colorado jubilee held in the last week of March, 1888, for 
a four-day engagement at the attractive remuneration of $450. 
They marched in the parade which opened the celebration and 
played at the promenade concert before the grand ball at the Tabor 
Opera House. The band, even though it received favorable notice 
and attracted attention, was overshadowed by the splendor and ex- 
citement of the jubilee.*! 

On February 24, 1889, they returned to Denver to present a con- 
cert at the Tabor Opera House. Twenty-five musicians, with Roy 
Drake as conductor, presented a program, composed of music and a 
quartet of colored male singers. The selections, “Last Heart Throb,” 
“British Night,” “Intrepid,” and “L’Espoir de ’Alsace” overtures were 
particularly worthy of note. The proceeds of the concert were given 
to the Cowboy Club of Denver to be applied toward the expenses of 
the club on its trip to Washington, D. C., for the inauguration of 
President-elect Harrison.‘ The object of this trip was to advertise 
Colorado at the national capital, and the Denver club joined forces 
with the Cowboy Band of Dodge City for the expedition.** 

On the morning after the concert in Denver, the band with their 
majesties, Rex and the Queen of the Pueblo Mardi Gras, left by train 


39. Ibid. 


weer “Kansas City Preparing for Cattle Convention,” Rocky Mountain News, October 22, 


41. Denver Republican, March 15, 17, 29 and 30, 1888. 


42. “Cowboy Band Concert,” ibid., February 25, 1889; ““‘The New President,” Pueblo 
(Colo.) Daily Chieftain, February 26, 1889. 


43. “The Cowboy Band,” Denver Republican, February 24, 1889. 
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for the latter city. En route they serenaded the people of Colorado 
Springs and arrived at their destination in good form.** 

As a feature of the Pueblo Mardi Gras, the band contested with 
the First infantry band of Denver. 

[It] was a gratifying treat to all who were within hearing distance. 
Martial music, passionate music, voluptuous music, music that quickened the 
spectators to spontaneous applause, music that thrilled them with the joy of 
living and music that held them spellbound in appreciative silence. Such was 
the contest.45 

The Cowboy Band was victorious in the contest and was awarded 
a silver medal, presented by Rex after a very long-winded speech. 
The design of the medal, valued at $50 portrayed an elegant shield 
and crown surmounted by an eagle which was suspended from a 
massive bar. It was appropriately engraved: ““Rex, To His Royal 
Band,’ and around the edge, ‘Pueblo, Colorado.’ ” ** 

This most recent triumph was surpassed only by the following 
engagement. On February 27, on a special train of Pullmans on 
the Rock Island railroad, the combined forces of Cowboy Band and 
Cowboy Club, numbering about 100, departed for the presidential 
inauguration.** This joining of forces was clearly an advertising 
scheme on the part of Colorado and of Pueblo, as is very obvious 
in a speech given by Colonel Harvey at the Mineral Palace in that 
city. He said: 

that the Cowboy band had gone to Washington with the kindest feel- 
ings toward Pueblo and that two of the agents of the advertising committee had 
accompanied them with instructions to paint the city red. That the band would 
make a tour of the eastern cities and would take the Pueblo men with them and 
permit them to make announcements at their concerts, to distribute dodgers and 
in every other way to give the Pittsburg of the West the benefit of the drawing 
abilities of the Cowboy band.48 

On the trip eastward, the combined cowboy groups were inter- 
viewed in various places. In Chicago, O. W. Wilcox, the secretary 
of the Cowboy Club, said to an inquiring reporter: “Oh yes, we 
are genuine cowboys, every one of us.” 4 

A first hand account of the cowboy invasion of the national capital 
came from Thomas McGill, the advance agent of the groups, who 
reported that the cowboys were greeted with enthusiasm in the East 

44. “Pueblo Given Up to Mirth,” ibid., February 26, 1889. 

45. “King Rex in Pueblo,” ibid., February 27, 1889. 


46. Ibid.; Pueblo Daily Chieftain, February 27, 1889. 


47. “The New President,” ibid., February 26, 1889; “Cowboys Off For East,”” Denver 
Republican, February 28, 1889. 


48. “Mineral Palace,” Pueblo Daily Chieftain, March 1, 1889. 


49. “A Western Outfit,” ibid., March 2, 1889; “Denver Cowboys En Route,” Denver 
Republican, March 2, 1889. 
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and that on inauguration day, the Cowboy Band and Cowboy Club, 
led by “Buffalo Bill” Cody and Buck Taylor, were the greatest attrac- 
tions of the parade.®® The news items which appeared the day after 
the inauguration confirm this statement, and one from the Daily 
News of Trinidad, Colo., said: “It was an object lesson, illustrating 
things in the west, not often exhibited in that locality.” © 

Mr. McGill also informed his contemporaries that at all the sta- 
tion stops enormous crowds waited to greet them, and “with the 
exception of President Harrison’s car no other car east of Indian- 
apolis received so much atteention.” °* 

On the evening of March 3 the Cowboy Band presented a concert 
at the Bijou in the capital city where they were received with much 
enthusiasm and applause. They also serenaded the President at his 
Arlington Hotel headquarters during the inaugural ceremonies.** 

The immediate plans of the cowboy contingent following the 
Washington trip are not fully known, although Mr. McGill does 
offer some information. He had made arrangements for concerts in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and other places; the members of 
the band, however, felt compelled to return to Dodge City to take 
care of business matters before embarking on such a tour. He does 
say that a group of “the boys left for New York. . . . Some of 
them have gone to New England,” but he does not state whether 
these men were members of the club or the band or of both. How- 
ever, the band did give a concert at Pittsburgh before returning to 
Dodge City.™* 

The fitting and honorable gesture, in considering the accomplish- 
ments of the Cowboy Band, is to leave it here at the height of this 
latest triumph. The Dodge City Cowboy Band was one of the 
unique institutions of western Kansas. It began as a local enterprise 
which received its first support from some of the most prominent 
citizens of that city, and with its very colorful and attractive regalia, 
it caused comment wherever it appeared. That it was composed of 
skilled musicians is evident, for on every occasion the music played 
was of a high caliber. The numerous invitations and request per- 
formances endowed it with a national reputation. One of the dubi- 
ous questions about the band was whether or not the members were 
real cowboys. The bandsmen often answered the question in the 


50. “Cowboys Down East,” ibid., March 11, 1889. 


51. Trinidad (Colo.) Daily News, March 6, 1889; “The Inaugural Parade,” Denver 
Republican, March 5, 1889. 


52. “Cowboys Down East,” ibid., March 11, 1889. 
53. Ibid. 
54. Ibid. 
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affirmative, but Merritt Beeson reports that the band’s personnel 
consisted of “musicians playing the little theaters and dance halls” 
in Dodge City, “and came from Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago.” *° Presenting a type of fine entertainment, the nationally 
famous Cowboy Band brought more fame to the “Wickedest City 
in America” than did all the lures concocted to attract the weak- 
nesses of mankind. 

Many gaps appear in the chronology of the band’s history, still 
a pattern has been developed which offers a fair understanding of 
the accomplishments and the entertainment value of this unique 
musical organization. A final newspaper item, swept with nostalgia 
and sadness, brings the story of the Cowboy Band to a close: 

Idaho Springs, Colo., June 4. (Special.)—The paraphenalia of the famous 
Dodge City Cowboy Band was unloaded here yesterday and will be used by 
the Idaho Springs Cowboy Band. . . . Jack Sinclair, the leader and man- 
ager of the original cowboy band has been engaged as manager, and the aggrega- 
tion will be heartily backed by the citizens of Idaho Springs.5¢ 


55. Letter from Beeson, October 24, 1950, to the Kansas State Historical Society. 
56. “Idaho Springs Cowboy Band Succeeds Old One,” Denver Republican, June 5, 1905. 








History of the French-Speaking Settlement 
in the Cottonwood Valley 
ALBERTA PANTLE 
INTRODUCTION 


ETTLEMENT of the French-speaking people in the Cottonwood 
valley in central Kansas began during the territorial period. 
The greatest number came from France but there were many Bel- 
gians and a few Swiss who came later. They were all considered 
an integral part of the settlement, which was usually called the 
French Colony. It was unlike many of the foreign colonies in Kan- 
sas in that it was made up of individuals or family groups who ar- 
rived at intervals over a period of some 40 years, instead of being a 
mass immigration. 

From 1857, when the first Frenchman settled in the valley, the col- 
ony grew steadily until 1885 when there were over 60 families. 
They were confined largely to Cottonwood township in Chase 
county, Grant and Doyle townships and the town of Florence in 
Marion county. In addition, there were at various times several 
French families in Cottonwood Falls and Marion Centre who allied 
themselves closely with their countrymen near Florence. They vis- 
ited them often and attended all the Bastille day celebrations and 
other social gatherings. 

After 1885, few new families came to the settlement. The older 
residents died and the younger ones intermarried with persons of 
other nationalities. The colony lost its identity as a French-speak- 
ing community and for many years writers have referred to it as the 
“lost French colony.” It is no more lost, however, than any of the 
many foreign settlements in Kansas. Descendants still live in the 
Cottonwood valley and the pioneers themselves rest in the ceme- 
teries near the lands they cultivated so many years ago. They spoke 
a strange language but they had no racial or religious beliefs which 
set them apart for any length of time. Most of them were good 
farmers, good neighbors, and they very easily adapted themselves to 
life on the Kansas frontier. 

In the autumn of 1857, Lievin Daems, Francis Bernard, Solomon 
Schultz and nine other men whose names are unknown located the 
town of Cottonwood City in what is now Chase county. Each man 
had 40 acres in the townsite. It was on the Cottonwood river near 
the mouth of French creek about two miles northeast of the present 


ALBERTA PANTLE is a member of the Library staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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town of Cedar Point. Daems and Bernard were Frenchmen, as was 
Michael Frachet, who established a trading post at this place. Cot- 
tonwood City was the terminus of the mail route from Cottonwood 
Falls, and a voting place June 7, 1859.' For some reason it did not 
flourish and eventually the townsite was absorbed into the surround- 
ing farms. 

As the years progressed, the center of the colony moved west into 
Marion county. The homes of the French and Belgian settlers bor- 
dered the banks of the Cottonwood river, Cedar creek to the south, 
and French, Brenot and Martin creeks to the north. The latter two 
were named for early French settlers. These are the only geo- 
graphical names of French origin in the vicinity, but there are two 
landmarks still standing on the banks of the Cottonwood that are 
reminiscent of the once flourishing colony. One is the former home 
of Francis Bernard, two miles east of Cedar Point, the other is the 
home of the Bichet family, three-quarters of a mile west of town. 
One is in ruins, the other is a beautiful farm home still in possession 
of a descendant of the original owner, Claude Francis Bichet. 

Francis Bernard, Claude Francis Bichet and later his son, Al- 
phonse, played important roles in the establishment of the colony 
and in the political development of the Cottonwood valley. In the 
early days disputes among the settlers were taken to one of the three 
men for arbitration. Consequently, few cases involving Frenchmen 
are found in the records of the county courts. All through the years 
their homes were open to new families arriving from Europe. Many 
times the immigrant found that he did not have enough money saved 
to buy a farm or establish a home immediately. Sometimes there 
was difficulty in locating a homestead or in getting a clear title to it. 
The Bernards or the Bichets were always ready to give a new arrival 
employment or to help him, in other ways, to get settled. 


Francis BERNARD, First PERMANENT FRENCH SETTLER 

Francis Bernard was born in Dijon, France, April 19, 1821. He 
was married on May 11, 1852, to his childhood sweetheart, Her- 
mance Senevay, and they came to America two years later. It was 
commonly believed in the French colony that Mr. Bernard had been 
forced to leave France because of difficulties over his political activi- 
ties. This could very well have been true. He was an impetuous 
man and an ardent Republican. He frequently told of his experiences 
while fighting in the streets of Paris during the days of the Second 
Republic and the restoration of the monarchy in 1852, so we know 


1. Chase County Historical Sketches (Emporia, 1940), v. 1, pp. 24, 25. 
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he had taken an active part in the uprisings. By 1854, when the 
Bernards left France, nearly three million Frenchmen had been de- 
prived of their political rights and over one hundred thousand Re- 
publicans had been arrested under one pretext or another. Many 
had been banished from the country, while countless others had 
voluntarily exiled themselves to escape persecution and to find a 
place where personal liberty was assured. 

The Bernards lived for a short time in New York City, then went 
to Kankakee county, Illinois, where they farmed for about a year. 
In November, 1857, they came to Kansas territory and pre-empted 
160 acres of land along the Cottonwood river and Cedar creek east 
of the present town of Cedar Point. Francis Bernard planned when 
he came west to establish a French colony and brought with him a 
stock of goods for a trading post. The idea of the post was aban- 
doned, however, and he settled down to the life of a farmer and 
stockman. 

Within a short time, several Frenchmen had settled near by. Jo- 
seph and Charles Portry had come in October, just a month before 
the Bernards. Francis Godard and Louis Ravenet came in May, 
1858, the Bichet family came in August, 1858, and Alexander Louis, 
a Belgian, came in October of that year. 

The old Bernard home stands on the south bank of the Cotton- 
wood near the mouth of French creek. To reach the place today it 
is necessary to leave the highway and drive through a field, fording 
a creek which is a short distance from the house. The original log 
cabin, the home of the Bernards in the earliest days, is still standing 
and still sturdy. It is on the very bank of the river. The big house 
is in front of the cabin, a bit farther from the river. Part of the house 
has been torn down and moved out to the highway where it has been 
remodeled into a home for the present occupant of the farm. The 
rest of the house has fallen into decay. The huge fireplace built 
into the wall between the kitchen and dining room has been removed 
but the hearth is still there, and the long covered wood box beside it 
has not been disturbed. It is long enough to have been used for a 
bed and probably was a great many times. 

The barn is standing but rapidly deteriorating. There is enough 
of it left to tell that it was well built, with siding both inside and out. 
The yard in front of the house is a tangle of weeds, vines and bushes 
but here and there are the remnants of flower beds, and the road 
leading to the ford is lined with a profusion of trumpet vines. People 
who knew the place in the early days remember Mrs. Bernard’s 
beautifully kept flowers and yard. 
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Francis Bernard never returned to France, but Mrs. Bernard made 
several trips to visit her people, and relatives came out to visit them 
many times. Mr. Bernard became one of the most successful farmers 
and stockmen of Chase county. He was a stockholder and a director 
of the Chase County National Bank from its organization in 1882 un- 
til his death in 1910. 

Francis Bernard has been described as a large man with a boom- 
ing voice. One of his greatest pleasures was to sing the “Marseil- 
laise” at the Bastille day picnics. He was a generous man. Although 
the Bernards had no children of their own they liked young folks. 
They helped the children of many of their neighbors through school 
or gave them financial aid for other purposes. 

The Bernard home was the scene of many bountiful dinners 
cooked in true French fashion. Even after his wife’s death, it was 
customary for Mr. Bernard to invite his French friends for Sunday or 
holiday meals. As late as 1909 the Florence Bulletin carried this 
news item: 

As usual F. Bernard of the East side entertained on Thanksgiving Day with 
a lavish hand. Besides those from a distance about thirty guests enjoyed his hos- 
pitality. Mr. Bernard is 88 years old but his heart is still young and his social 
entertainments on each recurrent Thanksgiving Day are always the admiration of 
his friends and neighbors. The guest who dines with Mr. Bernard always fares 
sumptously.2 

Mrs. Bernard died in January, 1903, and was buried in the Cedar 
Point cemetery south of town. The following summer Mr. Bernard 
had a large stone erected at the site of her grave. The base of the 
monument is white granite and the shaft black granite, forming a 
pleasing contrast. It bears the following inscription: 

Hermance Senevay, wife of Francois Bernard, born in France, November 20, 
1833, died January 6, 1903. Came to America 1854, settled in Chase county, 
Kan., 1857. 

She was the first lady settler in this part of the country. Her death was re- 
gretted by her husband and friends. 

In the autumn of 1909, Mr. Bernard enjoyed a visit from Hippolite 
and Jacques Clair, his grandnephews from Paris. During their stay 
the papers carried many items about their activities. They visited 
friends of the Bernards in Osage City and Reading. On one occasion 
Mr. Bernard, in spite of his advanced age, took them to Cottonwood 
Falls to meet his friends there. The young men left Florence on De- 
cember 11 and were killed, two days later, in the wreck of a Pennsy]- 


2. Florence Bulletin, December 2, 1909. 
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vania railroad train at Erie, Pa.* Their remains were returned to 
Cedar Point and interred in the cemetery there.* 

Francis Bernard died October 24, 1910. Both he and his wife were 
buried from the Presbyterian church at Cedar Point although in the 
early days they had belonged to the Catholic church. His will is 
interesting. It begins as follows: 


I give to Cottonwood township the house, barn, corncrib and one acre of 
land on which they are situated in Section 33 of Township 20 of Range 6, 
commencing at the west line of the section just south of the little creek. 

I also give to the same township the S. E. quarter of Section 32 of Township 
20 of Range 6 east. I give the above mentioned land and improvements to Cot- 
tonwood township to rent or do that which will bring most profit and % profit to 
poor of township and % to the preacher of any denomination in said township so 
long as they believe in Christ. 

I also direct that the officers of said township send a man two days of each 
year to clear and clean my lots at the cemetery of Cedar Point, Kansas, and 
that every five years they will have the fences painted.5 

Then followed bequests to friends and relatives. Several of the 
persons, to whom legacies were given, lived at Osage City. The rela- 
tives included Leon and Louise Berton of San Francisco, Cal., a 
niece, Clothilde Mes of Seine-et-Oise, France, and a nephew, Fran- 
cois Clair, of Paris. The latter died before the will had been pro- 
bated. 


Tue Bicuet Fammy ® 


Claude Francis Bichet was born near Dijon, France, February 11, 
1812. At the age of 14 or 15 years he enlisted in the navy and served 
for 15 years. It was customary in the French navy at that time to 
teach each man some trade. Francis Bichet learned the trade of a 
“saboteer,” in other words a wooden shoemaker. His pay while he 
was in the navy was one cent a day. 

It is not likely that he was married until after his discharge in 
1841. Between the time of his marriage to Sophia Jacques and 1858, 
the year in which he migrated to America, Francis Bichet worked for 
a farmer near his home for one dollar a week. After his day’s work 


8. Ibid., December 16, 1909. 


4. Since the death of the Clair boys, relatives from France have kept a floral piece in 
the cemetery in memory of them. The present one is a wreath with a small statue of Christ 
in the center. It is encased in glass with a steel frame set in cement. 


5. Francis Bernard’s will is on file in the office of the probate judge in the Chase county 
courthouse at Cottonwood Falls. 

6. Much of the material on the Bichet family was obtained from a sketch written by 
Fred A. Bichet of Florence, grandson of Claude Francis Bichet. It was originally written 
for the late Victor Murdock who planned to include the French colony in his series of his- 
torical sketches of Kansas then appearing in the Wichita Eagle. Mr. Murdock died before 
he had an opportunity to use the sketch and it was returned to Mr. Bichet. The writer of 
this article owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Bichet, not only for this sketch, but also 
= = friendly interest and invaluable assistance given during the collecting of material 
or this story. 
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in the fields he went home and made wooden shoes. When he had 
a wagon load he sold them in the near-by city of Strasburg. 

His fondest dream was to bring his family to America. Many 
times while he had been in the navy he had visited New Orleans, 
New York and other seaport cities in the United States, and he had 
made up his mind that he would return there to live. Finally he and 
his wife decided they had enough money for the trip and they left 
France on February 2, 1858. In the group were Claude Francis 
Bichet, his wife, Sophia, their only child, Alphonse, a lad of 12 years, 
Mrs. Rosalie Dumartinot and her eight-year-old son, Joseph. After 
five weeks in the steerage they arrived in New York. Here a French 
agent sent them on to St. Louis where they were to be further ad- 
vised about a place to settle. From St. Louis they were sent to St. 
Joseph, Mo. Upon their arrival they learned of the Chase county 
settlement. 

Mr. Bichet spent his last two hundred dollars on an old wagon and 
a span of oxen. They set out on the trail to central Kansas. The first 
night out one of their oxen wandered off or was stolen. They tried to 
find it but encountered so much difficulty in making themselves un- 
derstood that they decided to go on with the one remaining. Mr. 
Bichet tried to adjust the yoke but it hung down and choked the ox. 
The only solution was for someone to walk beside the ox and carry 
the other side of the yoke. Mr. and Mrs. Bichet took turns carrying 
it all the way to the present Bichet farm, a distance of 180 miles. 

Upon their arrival at the small French colony they found a large 
group of Cheyenne Indians camped on the land they wished to pre- 
empt. Contrary to their expectations, the Indians were friendly and, 
at times, even helpful. The Indians stayed on their land for nearly 
a year after they came, then moved west. 

Until 1862, the Bichets lived in a dugout on the banks of the river. 
Then they built a log cabin which is still a part of the present house 
on the place. Originally the cabin was covered with walnut siding 
cut on the farm. Alphonse Bichet, while not a carpenter by trade, 
must have been very handy with tools. The paneled doors and win- 
dow frames and the fireplace mantle and trim were attractively fin- 
ished and have endured all these years. 

In 1875, a two-story stone addition was built. Practically all the 
other buildings on the farm are of native stone. About 20 years ago, 
John Madden wrote that, “The farm house of native stone, at the end 
of a great drive of trees, is a memorial to the Bichet family.” * Today 


7. Florence Bulletin, September 19, 1929. 
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the house stands as sturdy and as beautiful as it was when it was 
built 75 years ago. The cottonwood trees planted by Claude Francis 
Bichet along the drive leading up to the house have grown to an 
enormous height. There is probably nowhere in Kansas such a long 
avenue of cottonwood trees so tall and straight. 

During the early days, the Bichet home, even when it consisted of 
one room with a loft overhead, was the first stopping place of many 
of the French people coming into the valley. This must have taxed 
their hospitality, but each newcomer found a cordial welcome at the 
Bichet place. 

As soon as he was old enough, Alphonse Bichet started “working 
out.” His first job was at French Frank’s ranch and trading post on 
the Santa Fe trail. For wages he received a bushel of corn meal 
each month. At the end of the month he carried the meal home 
where it was a very acceptable article of food. After Francis Laloge 
and Peter Martin sold the ranch, Alphonse worked at other jobs on 
the trail. He also did some government scouting. 

On March 18, 1875, Alphonse was married to Mary Stewart at the 
home of Mrs. Tamiet, the French milliner at Marion Centre. The 
big house was not built until later in the year, but he brought his 
bride home to live with his parents in the tiny cabin. Mary Stewart 
was Irish and she never learned to speak French. The elder Bichets 
did not know a word of English but the three soon learned to under- 
stand each other perfectly. 

In 1883, Alphonse Bichet decided to retire from farming. He 
moved into Florence, taking with him his parents and his own fam- 
ily, which now consisted of his wife, two daughters, Laura, born in 
1876, and Amelia, born in 1878, and his son, Fred A., born April 11, 
1880. 

Claude Francis Bichet died January 18, 1886, at the age of 74 
years. Sophia, his wife, lived nearly 20 years longer. She died July 
9, 1905. 

After his father’s death, Alphonse moved back to the farm for a 
few years. In August, 1887, he made a prospecting trip to Pueblo, 
Colo., and in September of the same year went to Las Vegas, N. M.., 
with the idea of moving west if the country suited him. Several 
members of the French colony had gone to Trinidad, Colo., and Mr. 
Bichet had some business interests there. The Bichets did not leave 
Marion county until many years later. 

Alphonse Bichet was a progressive farmer. As early as 1881 he 
was experimenting with Clawson wheat. It proved to be a good 
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producer in the Cottonwood valley and many of his neighbors 
bought their seed wheat from him. He was a Republican and took 
a prominent part in the political affairs of the county. He and T. P. 
Alexander § made many trips from Florence to the county seat to at- 
tend Republican committee meetings and rallies. In 1887, Mr. 
Bichet was a candidate for the office of county treasurer but was de- 
feated by J. W. Moore of Durham Park. He was a charter member 
of the Masonic lodge at Florence. As he grew older, Alphonse 
Bichet suffered greatly from rheumatism, the result of exposure in 
pioneer days. He and Mrs. Bichet began to spend the winters in a 
warmer climate. Sometimes they went to Texas, sometimes to Flor- 
ida where their son was living, and occasionally to California. In 
1923, they moved to San Diego, Cal., where Mr. Bichet died January 
27, 1929. He was brought back to Florence and buried beside his 
parents in Hillcrest cemetery on September 15 of that year. 

In an address at the memorial service, John Madden ° paid tribute 
to his old friend. Among other remarks, he said: 


Alphonse Bichet was a man of superior build, very active and strong, a hand- 
some blond man. He was a welcome guest in the home of every settler, good- 
natured, kindly, very considerate of the needs and wants of his neighbors. He 
was loved by all. He was ready to face any danger that menaced the people of 
his little frontier. He was a general favorite of the young men of that period. 
They all knew he was ready to meet any emergency and to saddle and ride any 
hour of the day or night to protect the community from raiding bands of Indians, 
or lawless white men. . . . He was to my mind a fine type of Frenchman 
He embodied all of the finest characteristics of his nation. He could face hard- 
ships with courage, always having that abundant hope that would carry him over 
rough places. He was part of the soul of France, and one of the finest types o! 
American citizens that it has been my good fortune to know.1° 


Mary Stewart Bichet died July 31, 1940, at her home in San Diego. 
She was 81 years of age. When the estate was being settled up 
after her death, Fred Bichet '! bought his sisters’ share of the farm 


8. Thomas P. Alexander was born in Eugene, Ind., August 26, 1840. He served in the 
Eleventh Indiana infantry during the Civil War. In May, 1871, he and his wife, the former 
Esther Stewart, came to Florence where he owned and operated a hardware store for many 
years. Mr. Alexander kept a diary from 1888 until the year of his death, 1913. It was 
published some years ago in the Florence Bulletin and is a valuable source of information on 
the people of Florence and vicinity. 

9. John Madden, a prominent lawyer and politician of the state, lived in Marion and 
Chase counties from 1865 until 1893 when he moved to Emporia. He studied law under 
the Hon. J. Ware Butterfield, of Florence, and was admitted to the bar of Kansas in 1878. 

10. Florence Bulletin, September 19, 1929. 


11. Fred Bichet, the only son of Alphonse and Mary Stewart Bichet, enlisted in the 40th 
Hospital corps, U. S. army, in September, 1899. After he came home from the Philippines 
he was on patrol duty on the Mexican border until September, 1902. While he was in 
service he had a broken leg, a sunstroke, and, as he expresses it, all the tropical diseases one 
man could carry off. Had it not been for this misfortune he might have settled on the old 
farm and become a farmer and stockman as his father and grandfather before him. Farm 
labor being out of the question he studied pharmacy. 

In September, 1905, he was married to Edna Van Way of Winfield. After his marriage 
he owned drugstores in several central Kansas towns. About 1907, they moved to Auburn- 
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at Cedar Point. In attempting to clear the title, he found that the 
patent for the 40 acres in Chase county had never been recorded. 
It was necessary to get a copy of the original patent from Wash- 
ington before the land could be transferred. The fact that this 
farm has been in possession of one family continuously since 1858 
is an unusual record for land ownership in that part of Kansas. 


Louis RAvVENET, GENTLEMAN 


Louis Ravenet settled in what is now Doyle township of Marion 
county in May, 1858. He lived there for a number of years on his 
farm along the Cottonwood river west of Cedar Point. His name 
appears in the census reports up to 1870 and in records of land 
transactions for a year or two longer. John Madden, in an article 
on the French colony, says that Ravenet 
was a man of culture, wellborn, and like Victor Hugo—an exile. The coup d’etat 
of Napoleon was distasteful to him so he found his way to Kansas. His old farm, 
joining the Bichet land on the west, had a setting of wood, valley and stream. 
The wood extended up to the steep escarpment of a rocky hill on the south side 
of the river and was one of the beauty spots in the Valley. The old log cabin is 
gone and so is the cultured gentleman who filled it with books and works of art.!2 

Louis Ravenet was long spoken of with an air of mystery. That 
his name was not really Ravenet and that he had returned to France 
to reclaim his estate when the Third Republic was established, was 
a favorite story when the Frenchmen of the valley got together to 
talk over early times. Mr. Madden did not believe that the name 
was assumed. He says rather that Louis Ravenet was “a gallant 
gentleman who bore the Raven in his family crest since the days 
of Rollo the Norman—‘Chevalier sans peur, et sans reproche.’” 

JoHN BrENOoT 

John Brenot was another early settler about whom we know very 
little. There seems to be no record of the date of his settlement on 
the creek which still bears his name. One of his children, buried in 
the Cedar Point cemetery, died September 3, 1858, so he was living 
there at least that early. The Bruno creek bridge on Highway 50S is 


dale, Fla., where they lived for a number of years. In the 1920’s they lived for several years 
in San Diego, Cal., where Mr. Bichet was general foreman of the operating department of the 
ag ~* reas Kan., is now their home although they spend many of the winter months in 
the South. 

Their only son, Stewart A. Bichet, was born in Florence, December 14, 1906. He studied 
civil engineering at Heald College, Oakland, Cal. After graduation he worked with the 

S. engineers in the building of the Harvey locks at New Orleans, the Vermillion locks on 
the Intercoastal canal in Louisiana, and the Calcasieu river channel from Lake Charles, La., 
to the Gulf of Mexico. During World War II he supervised the construction of the air base 
to defend the Panama canal at Kingston, Jamaica. It was here he contracted the tropical 
disease which caused his death on February 23, 1948. He left his wife, the former Celeste 
Reynes, of New Orleans, and two children, Fred A., II, and Betty Ann. 


12. Chase County Historical Sketches (Emporia, 1940), v. 1, p. 91. 
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practically on the Marion-Chase county line. John Brenot built his 
cabin a short distance up the creek in what is now Marion county. 
In 1860 this locality was designated as Marion township of Chase 
county. John Brenot and his wife were the only native French 
people living in the township in that year. 

The Brenots were the only settlers on the creek in 1861. They 
were not far from the small French settlement on the Cottonwood to 
the south but north and west of them there were no settlers for 
many miles and then only a few families at the present site of 
Marion. 

On January 10, 1861, snow fell to a depth of two feet and remained 
on the ground for a whole month. Because of the extreme cold and 
lack of forage, buffalo came into the valley by the hundreds. On 
January 20 a buffalo hunt was organized. C. C. Smith * and O. H. 
Drinkwater,’ living near present Cedar Point, killed six of the ani- 
mals just north of the John Brenot farm. 

During the Civil War, John Brenot freighted for the government. 
In August, 1864, he was hauling corn to Fort Lyon. While he was 
encamped at Cow creek ranch, probably in present Rice county, the 
Indians attacked the train. His two teamsters, William Crammer 
and another man whose name is unknown, were out herding the 
oxen. They narrowly escaped death. William Crammer was badly 
wounded. The Indians killed 24 head of Brenot’s oxen. He also lost 
a good pony which had been a gift to his wife from her father.” 

John Brenot has been described as a short, dark man, restless and 
quick tempered. There were six children listed in the census of 1875 
and at least two had died. In 1879, they moved to Franklin county, 
perhaps to Silkville, although no record has been found. A year or 
two later they went to California where John Brenot died within a 
few years. Mrs. Brenot and some of the children came back to visit 
a time or two but no one has heard of the family for many years. 


13. C. C. Smith came to present Chase county, Kansas, in 1856 and settled in the 
Cottonwood valley near Cedar Point. He acquired considerable wealth as a farmer and 
stockman and at the time of his death, August 4, 1918, was said to have owned some 2,000 
acres of valley land.—lIbid., pp. 391, 392. 

14. Orlo H. Drinkwater came from Pennsylvania to Kansas in 1855 and located near 
Topeka on land owned by Abram Burnett, chief of the Pottawatomie Indians. He took an 
active part in the Free-State movement. In the fall of 1857 he settled in the Cottonwood 
valley. In his diary, excerpts of which are printed in the Chase County Historical Sketches 
(Vol. 1) he says: “There were very few white settlers in the Cottonwood Valley at that 
time. It was government land but was the hunting grounds of the Kaws, Osages and other 
reservation Indians that lived farther east. The country was full of deer and antelope and 
wild turkeys, and sometimes buffaloes came into the Valley.” O. H. Drinkwater laid off 
the town of Cedar Point and had a post office established on his farm in 1862. He built 
and operated the first mill at Cedar Point. He died October 8, 1912.—lIbid., pp. 183-186. 


15. Emporia News, August 20, 1864. 
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Tue Louis FAMILY 


The only Belgian to settle permanently in the colony during the 
territorial period was Charles Alexander Louis. He was born in 
Brussels in December, 1828. In 1854, he came to the United States 
and lived in Wisconsin until October, 1858, when he came to Chase 
county. Alexander Louis and Eliza Jane Creamer were married at 
El Dorado, March 4, 1865. 

Mrs. Louis was. born in Indiana, June 15, 1848. When she was 11, 
her parents moved to Missouri and a few years later removed to But- 
ler county, Kansas. The Louis’ lived in Butler county for a short 
time, then moved to a farm on the Marion-Chase county line south of 
Cedar Point. In 1868, they took a claim three miles east and one 
mile north of Florence. This was their home for the remainder of 
their lives. Alexander Louis died February 17, 1907. Mrs. Louis 
died March 15, 1932. 

There was a large family, mostly boys.* Mrs. Louis was an in- 
valid for many years, so much of the responsibility of raising the 
family fell upon Mr. Louis. When the children were small he not 
only did his own work in the fields but had to do the housework, the 
cooking, canning, washing and caring for the family. 

During the period of the Civil War the colony did not grow. The 
Kansas state census for 1865 lists only eight French and Belgian 
families living in Doyle and Cottonwood townships. They were: 


DOYLE TOWNSHIP, MARION COUNTY 


Name Age Occupation Place of Birth 
Laloge, C. F. 31 Rancher France 
M. 28 Ohio 
F. 1 Kansas 
Martin, P. 41 Farmer France 
Louis, Alexander 34 Farmer Belgium 
5. 3. 28 Indiana 
COTTONWOOD TOWNSHIP, CHASE COUNTY 
srenot, J. 34 Farmer France 
M. 24 France 
L. 4 Kansas 
J. M. 3 Kansas 
C. F. 1 Kansas 
Hallock, N. 66 Farmer France 
a. &. 38 France 
Bichet, F. 53 Farmer France 
S. 45 France 
A. 18 France 


16. Six of the Louis’ sons, John, Alex., Charles, Emil, Ed and Fred settled near Florence, 
Rudolph lived in Barber county for many years. Mary E. Louis, the oldest daughter, married 
Robert Stewart, a nephew of Mrs. Alphonse Bichet. She died in Trinidad, Colo., in 1890. 
Jessie, the youngest daughter, married Ed Schroer and lived in Marion county. 
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Dumartinot, R. 43 France 
3, 13 France 

Bernard, F. 43 Farmer France 
H. 30 France 


Joseph and Charles Portry, Eugene and Rosanna Gurer, Francis 
Goddard and the Frachets, listed in the 1860 census, had left the 
community. Presumably Louis Ravenet was missed by the census 
enumerator because he lived on his farm in Doyle township until 
after 1870. Hallock is probably a misspelling of Hallotte. They 
were relatives of Mrs. Francis Laloge. A Joseph Hallotte married 
Lucinda Cramer in Chase county on November 15, 1866. A John 
Hallotte also lived in the valley in the early days. He was a govern- 
ment scout for many years. 


Tue Latoces !* anp PETER MARTIN 


Francis Laloge and Peter Martin began farming in the Cotton- 
wood valley in 1864 or 1865. Their stories are interesting. Francis 
Laloge, with 15 other young men, left France June 10, 1857. They 
landed at New Orleans July 22. Francis took a partner, Peter Mar- 
tin, another young Frenchman who had probably come to America 
on the same ship. Both got jobs at a baker’s shop and worked for 
a year. Then they went to Louisville, Ky., where they worked for 
another year. In July, 1859, they came to Kansas and Peter Martin 
got a job on the Santa Fe trail. Francis Laloge went on to Pike’s 
Peak to dig for gold. He stayed there about a year, spent all his 
money and walked back to Kansas. 

After his return Laloge got a job at one of the stations on the 
Santa Fe trail. In 1861, he quit this job and started a trading post 
on a ranch at Cottonwood hole a few miles south and west of 
Moore’s ranch at Cottonwood crossing. These two ranches, with 
a third owned by a man named Smith at Lost Springs, were the 
only ranches on the Santa Fe trail in what is now Marion county. 
The Laloge store was known as French Franks. Peter Martin again 
became his partner and together they ran the post for several years. 
Martin usually stayed at the ranch while Francis Laloge went west 
to trade with the Indians or east into Chase county to buy produce 
for the store. 

On one of these trips he met a young French girl, Mary Eugenie 
Hallotte, who had come from Ohio with her parents in 1860. On 
May 10, 1863, they were married at the home of J. Hallotte in the 
town of Cottonwood. 


17. Information on the Laloge family was obtained, in part, from sketches by Claude 
and Francis Laloge in the Chase County Historical Sketches, v. 1, pp. 266-269. 
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The Laloges returned to the ranch on the trail to live. By this 
time the Indians on the frontier were becoming hostile. “French 
Frank” was accustomed to trading with them and had always found 
them friendly but the Indians who came to the trading post now 
were insolent and demanding. One day Satanta and some of his 
braves came in and threatened the lives of the traders. Laloge told 
them that if they did not leave he would blow up a keg of powder 
even though it meant death to all of them. The Indians left but he 
knew they would soon return and would not be so easily frightened 
again. In a short time he had a chance to sell the ranch and the 
Laloge family and Peter Martin moved to farms near Cedar Point. 

The Laloges bought a farm at the junction of Cedar and Coon 
creeks in 1869. This was their home for the remainder of their lives. 
Francis Laloge died there June 30, 1899, and Mary Hallotte Laloge 
died on February 14, 1911. 

Mr. Laloge was township treasurer for a number of years and 
served as county commissioner one or two terms. He took a promi- 
nent part in the various French societies that were organized through 
the years. 

There were five sons in the Laloge family: Joseph, Francis, 
Claude, Peter, and Louis who died in infancy. 

Peter Martin took a homestead on Cedar creek. On March 1, 
1868, he was married to Rosalie Dumartinot, a widow, who with her 
son, Joseph, had come to Kansas with the Bichets in 1858. Rosalie 
Martin died December 3, 1872. Soon after her death, Peter Martin 
left the community and no one now remembers where he went or 
whether he was ever heard from again. 

After the arrival of the Laloges and Martin, no more French peo- 
ple came into the valley until late in the 1860's. The Civil War 
stopped practically all foreign immigration. Also, conditions on the 
Kansas frontier were such that settlers from other states were not 
attracted to the area. 


THE 1860’s: FrontTiIER Lire, AND INDIAN DEPREDATIONS 

Living conditions in the little settlement during the first few years 
were difficult. The nearest grist mill was at Emporia, some 60 miles 
distant. Supplies had to be hauled from there or from Council 
Grove which was only a few miles closer. After the Bichets built 
their house in 1862, they used blankets at the windows. Finally they 
decided to put in real window frames and panes. Alphonse was sent 
to Council Grove for them. He went with a neighbor, but after they 
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got to the Grove, the neighbor decided to go on to Leavenworth with 
his team. The boy bought the windows and walked the entire dis- 
tance back home with them on his shoulders. His son, Fred A. 
Bichet, of Florence, still has these windows, although they have been 
replaced in the house itself. 

During drought years the buffalo came off the plains, foraging for 
food. Hay stacks had to be fenced against them so the farmers 
would have feed for their livestock. Except for the dry year of 1860, 
there were no crop failures because of lack of rain. The land in the 
Cottonwood valley is rich, fertile and well-watered. 

The Indians, comparatively friendly in territorial days, became a 
source of annoyance, if not an actual menace, during the Civil War 
and for several years afterwards. Francis Bernard, in later years, 
often told the story of one of his encounters with the Red men. 

One day five or six Indians came to his cabin and demanded to see 
his wife. Perhaps, because Mrs. Bernard was one of the few white 
women in that part of the country, they really wanted only to see her, 
but Mr. Bernard, fearing for her safety, could not be sure. He told 
them she was away from home for a visit. Barring the doors and 
windows of the tiny cabin, he had Mrs. Bernard craw! between the 
two feather mattresses on their bed and there she stayed for three 
days. The Indians waited outside, peering through the window at 
frequent intervals to see whether he had told them the truth. When 
it came time for him to eat his meals he ate at the edge of the bed 
so he could give Mrs. Bernard some of the food as the opportunity 
arose. 

The French colony was on the fringe of settlement. O. H. Drink- 
water, one of the earliest settlers on the present townsite of Cedar 
Point, had a fortified building which was frequently referred to as 
Fort Drinkwater. Here the settlers gathered for protection when 
there was an Indian scare. On several occasions, when the reports 
were particularly alarming, they went on to Shafts, about ten miles 
above Cottonwood Falls. On July 20, 1864, Ed Miller, a young boy 
of Marion Centre, was sent to take a message to the E. P. Waterman 
family at Running Turkey ranch on the Santa Fe trail west of Cotton- 
wood crossing.* Ed stopped for a few minutes at French Frank’s 
ranch. Alphonse Bichet who was working there at the time rode a 
mile or two with him then turned back to the ranch. He was the last 
person to see the boy alive. Three days later a searching party 


18. Marion Record, January 11, 1912. 
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found his body near the present Marion-McPherson county line. He 
had been killed and scalped by the Indians. 

Until late in the fall of that year there were numerous Indian 
scares. The Emporia News reported on July 30, 1864: 


We have just recovered from one of those incidents of our present unsettled 
conditions, “a scare.” It did not come from the Bushwhackers this time, but 
from the Indians on the plains. From the demonstrations at different times this 
summer from the Indians, it was easy to make the people believe that the reports 
were true. 

The direct cause of the alarm here was the following dispatch from Col. 
Smith, of the 8th militia, dated at Cottonwood Falls, on Sunday night, and ad- 
dressed to Col. A. J. Mitchell, of the Eleventh militia: 

“The reports are very alarming from the upper Cottonwood in regard to the 
Indians. The settlers have all left their homes, and are in camp at Shaft’s, ten 
miles above here. Twenty-five men are killed as far as heard from. Every man 
in Chase, Butler and Marion will be in the saddle tonight. We expect you to 
help us, and that at once, as the case is one of urgency. Morris county militia 
will all be on the road tonight. Should you see fit to send a detachment, send 
up the Cottonwood to the crossing of the road, and there you will get informa- 
tion to control further action. Don’t fail to help us, as there is great danger. 
The Indians are already on the head of Cottonwood. Gen. Wood is out of the 
District, and I think you are in command of the 5th District. W. S. Smrrn, 

Col. 8th K. S.M.” 

This distpatch arrived here about 2 o'clock Monday morning, and Col. 
Mitchell and Lieut Col. Bunch both being absent at Leavenworth, was sent to 
Major Abraham. He immediately called out the regiment, and at an early hour 
Monday morning was on his way, with nearly two hundred men, up the Cotton- 
wood. The forces consisted of parts of Co. A, under command of Lieut. Hum- 
phrey; Co. B, under Capt. Elliott; Co. C, under Capt. Campbell; Co. D, under 
Capt. Hill; and Co. H, under command of Lieut. Borton. Co. E, under Capt. 
Harper, and Co. F, under Capt. McGinnis, followed in the evening. Lieut. Wil- 
son, who is stationed here with part of Co. A, 15th Kas. Cav., also started early 
in the morning. In the meantime reports kept coming in of the frightful state of 
affairs. A lady came from Smoky Hill, stating that the Indians had commenced 
murdering the settlers in that region. Another report was that a large train was 
corralled between Cow Creek and the Arkansas, and were being starved out, and 
that the Santa Fe stage had been captured, and the Indians had possession of 
Fort Larned, etc., etc. 

The command under Major Abraham proceeded to the Santa Fe crossing. 
They found a good many settlers at Shaft’s, as stated by Col. Smith. Some had 
got over the scare and returned to their homes, while others were about to do so. 
The command arrived at the Cottonwood crossing Tuesday evening, at 6 o'clock. 
The Santa Fe stage had arrived a few minutes before and reported that they had 
seen no Indians between that and Fort Lamed. They had passed about 300 
militia from Chase and Morris counties, who had turned back. Major Abraham 
and Lieut. Wilson being unable to hear any news that would warrant them in 
going on, and the former having no provisions, they turned back, and arrived 
home Thursday about noon. 
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It seems there was some grounds for these rumors. The Indians had run off 
all the horses and mules at all the ranches and stations between the Cottonwood 
crossing and Pawnee Fork, and several persons have been killed. A band of 
Indians was seen several miles below the Cottonwood crossing of the Santa Fe 
road, and it is supposed they were scouts, and when they saw the demonstrations 
on the part of the people and military authorities, reported to the main body, 
when the trains were released and the red-skins scattered. There is no doubt 
but that the plains in that direction are full of Indians, and they must be watched 
very closely to prevent great mischief. Great credit is due the militia for the 
promptness with which they turned out, and the determination which they 
evinced to meet the Indians and drive them back had they really invaded the 
settlements. This demonstration on their part shows they are ready to defend 
their homes. 

On September 10, 1864, the Emporia News reported, “We are in- 
formed that the settlers in Marion county, west of here some sixty 
miles, are leaving their homes and coming this way for protection.” 
The settlers around Cedar Point again assembled at “Fort Drink- 
water” and from there went to Cottonwood Falls. 

This is the last recorded evidence of Indian trouble in the Cotton- 
wood valley. For several years, however, marauding bands of In- 
dians came at night and stole cattle and horses. The Indian depre- 
dation claims, on file in the U. S. office of Indian affairs, list the 
names of many of the Cedar Point farmers. Alexander Louis and Al- 
phonse Bichet were among those of the French colony who filed 
claims for stolen or damaged property. Some of these claims were 
disallowed but some were paid by the Federal government as late 
as 1898. 

In one raid in 1867, a large number of horses were stolen from the 
valley by the Keechie (or Kichai) Indians. Alphonse Bichet, O. H. 
Drinkwater and several others, whose horses were taken, followed 
the trail and found their horses near the present site of Wichita. They 
were able to recover nearly all of them. Stories of the recovery have 
become legend. One version is that the men found another tribe 
camped near the Keechies, approaching these Indians they offered 
$5 for every horse returned to them. That night the camp of the 
Keechies was raided and practically all of the stolen horses were de- 
livered to the Cedar Point men. 


Tue 1870's: New ARRIVALS 


Louis E. Berton, the son of Francois Claude and Jeanne Marie 
(Bajard) Berton, was born in Paris, France, June 6, 1852. When 
he was 17 years of age, he came to America to visit his uncle Francis 
Bernard. A few years later he returned to France to bring his 
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mother to this country. In 1880, they were living on a farm in 
Cottonwood township, Chase county. On March 10, 1881, he was 
married to Marie Leonie Marcelot, the daughter of a French farmer 
living near by. 

Mrs. Berton, the mother of Louis E. Berton, died September 2, 
1882, and was buried in the Cedar Point cemetery. Some time later 
Louis E. Berton and his wife moved to California. Mrs. Berton’s 
father, Paul Marcelot, and his two children, Melanie and Henry, 
went with them. 

Paul Marcelot had come to this country from the Department 
de L’Yonne, Ville de Vezelay, France. His wife died during the 
voyage to America and was buried at sea. Arriving in New York 
with his three motherless children, he set out to bring them to 
central Kansas. He bought a farm in Doyle township and farmed 
there until 1882 when he went to California with the Bertons. Pau! 
Marcelot later went to Panama to work for the French company 
which was then attempting to build a canal across the Isthmus. He 
died there August 5, 1887. 

Marie Leonie Berton died in Napa county, California, September 
2, 1887, and her sister a year later. Both died of tuberculosis. 
Henry Marcelot, their brother, died of the same disease many years 
later. 

Louis E. Berton died in San Francisco, February 19, 1902. His 
children, Leon and Louise, are the last descendants of the two 
French families, Berton and Marcelot, who once lived in Kansas. 
They live in San Francisco at the present time.’® 

Other names in the French colony in 1870 were: Rassat, Teuta, 
de Pardonnet, Fortuna, Marcou, Stiker and Ferlet. Jack Teuta was 
the only one of this group who lived in the neighborhood for the 
remainder of his life. 

Frank Rassat and his wife, Josephine, and the Stikers lived there 
for some 15 or 20 years. We know nothing more of Jacques For- 
tuna. The Ferlets, Stephen Marcou, George de Pardonnet and 
Frederick Teuta soon left but all had interesting histories. 


FRENCH INNKEEPERS: THE FERLETS 


August Ferlet was born in Burgundy, France, in 1831. He mar- 
ried Rosa Garcon in Paris in 1858 and they lived in LeRoi, France, 
for four years. In 1862, they came to America, landing at New 
Orleans. Their first home in the United States was at Farmington, 


19. Information on the Berton and Marcelot families was furnished by Louise Berton in 
a letter dated, San Francisco, Cal., October 7, 1949. 
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Wis. In 1870, they came to Kansas and homesteaded a farm north 
of Cedar Point. 

In 1873, August Ferlet was sued by Stephen Marcou for possession 
of a heifer which Ferlet thought Marcou had given him nearly 
three years before. Marcou denied the gift and thus started one 
of the most unusual lawsuits Chase county has ever had. The case 
was tried before one court and then another until finally one jury 
found in favor of Ferlet, and some $150 in costs were assessed 
against Marcou. Marcou appealed the case to the district court. 

Col. S. N. Wood and Father Perrier, of the Catholic church, 
worked on the case and finally solved it in this fashion: 


All the suits are dismissed, Marcou paying half the costs........... $166.77 
Ferlet keeps the heifer and donates to the Catholic church at Cedar 
DE Si eticeskns GSS 6 CEN eRS 64 ECEDOEREN SHOES EMER COR ROO 20.00 
Pays half the costs 166.77 
SN occ kind sb bawasdus ads eeesus don ecuan's 100.00 
MG Se eer eecs isa cck cduk atin eee canta eisai ae $453.5420 


The account in the paper goes on to say that “the heifer was sold 
last week for $16.00 on six months credit.” The costs in the case 
would have been considerably more if Stephen Marcou had not 
acted as his own attorney. 

By the time the case was settled, August Ferlet was ready to 
leave the country. Having received an offer to teach French in a 
college at Staunton, Va., he rented his farm and left, with his 
family, for that place in May, 1873. 

Just two years later, the Ferlets returned to Chase county and 
settled in Cottonwood Falls. On May 16, 1875, they purchased 
the Falls House, one of the early-day hotels in that town. The 
Falls House was remodeled and enlarged, apparently with the idea 
of attracting the drummer trade. The first floor contained an 
office, a sample room and a sitting room. The second floor had 
bedrooms and a parlor. The hotel, renamed the Union Hotel, 
proved to be one of the most popular stopping places for travelers 
in central Kansas. The Florence Tribune for January 3, 1885, says 
that “A. Ferlet . . . is one of the most genial hosts in our 
knowledge. He has held his custom through times of misfortune 
as well as in seasons of plenty, and the steady increase in his travel- 
ling custom is the best testimony of his agreeable accommodations.” 

One of the early employees at the Union House was James E. 
Hurley. He came to Cottonwood Falls in 1875 looking for a job. 


20. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, May 9, 1873. 
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August Ferlet hired him but before he began work Mrs. Ferlet 
took the half-starved boy to the kitchen and fed him. At first Jim 
Hurley did odd jobs around the hotel. One of his first jobs was to 
get two of Mrs. Ferlet’s chickens out of a well. After working for 
hours to get them out they hit upon the idea of lowering one of 
the Ferlet boys down in one of the well buckets. He rescued the 
chickens and carried them to safety. 

The Ferlets found Jim Hurley dependable and agreeable. He 
soon advanced to driver of the Union Hotel bus. After a few 
months, during which Hurley won many friends for himself and 
the hotel, he quit his job and became baggage man at the Santa 
Fe station. This was the beginning of his career as a railroad 
man which was to lead to the general managership of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

August and Rosa Ferlet took some months off for visiting and 
sightseeing in 1893 but they came back to run the hotel until Au- 
gust’s death, May 2, 1899. Mrs. Ferlet died on August 30, 1917. 
They had four children.” 


Tue Erratic Mr. Marcou 


We do not know when Stephen G. Marcou settled in the Cotton- 
wood valley. He was living in Doyle township with his mother, 
Constance, in 1870. He was then 31 years of age. 

Of his activities in the valley, we know little except for his part 
in the lawsuit with August Ferlet which has already been described. 
On May 24, 1871, he wrote a letter to Governor Harvey saying that 
he had called at his office that day and, finding the governor away, 
had left letters from A. A. Moore of Marion Centre, and O. H. 
Drinkwater of Cedar Point.*? 


21. The Ferlets children were: Anatole, Leopold, Edward R. and Rosalene. Anatole or 
“Tony,” as he was always called, learned the printer’s trade under W. A. Morgan, editor of 
the Chase County Leader. He left Cottonwood Falls at an early date and, after working in 
St. Louis for a few years, went to San Antonio, Tex., where he established a job printing es- 
tablishment. He was so successful his brother, Leo, joined him in the business. Later they 
moved their printery to El Paso. 

Tony Ferlet was killed many years ago in an accident caused by a runaway team. His 
brother continued the business. Leo Ferlet was a charter member of the El Paso Rotary Club. 
When the club celebrated its quarter-century anniversary some years ago he was given a 
silver plaque for having a perfect attendance for the entire 25 years. 

Edward R. Ferlet farmed in Greenwood county after he left home. In 1900, he returned 
to Cottonwood Falls and operated a hardware store. Six years later he again left and even- 
tually settled in Kansas City, Mo., where he was engaged in the real estate business for 
many years. 

Rosalene Ferlet, the only one of the children born in Cottonwood Falls, took a secretarial 
course when she finished high school. She worked in Topeka for several years. Just before 
World War I she took a trip to France. After the war she secured a secretarial position with 
Anne Morgan in her rehabilitation work in France. When that job was ended she stayed on 
in Paris with some of her mother’s people. She was working for the Adams Express Company 
when she died, quite unexpectedly, in 1929. She was buried in Paris. 

22. The Marcou correspondence is on file in the Archives division of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 
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Marcou further stated that he was on his way to France to lecture 
in the principal cities on the subject of Kansas and her opportunities 
with the object of inducing the immigration of French people to the 
state. He asked the governor to write to President Grant asking 
for a letter of recommendation to Elihu Washburne, then United 
States minister to France. Marcou was on his way east and he asked 
the governor to address his reply in care of F. I. Doremus, Chatham, 
Morris county, N. J. 

We have no record of Governor Harvey’s reply but he must 
have been agreeable to the project because, on June 5, 1871, 
Stephen G. Marcou was appointed Kansas emigration agent to 
France. 

If Mr. Marcou went to France at this time, he did not stay long. 
On September 25, 1871, the Marion County Record reprinted an 
item from the Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Daily Press to the effect that 
Stephen G. Marcou, a resident of southwestern Kansas, delivered 
an address from the city hall steps to the working men of the city 
urging them to “go west.” Marcou’s whereabouts for the next few 
months are unknown, however, so he may not have gone abroad 
until after he was in Poughkeepsie. 

How successful Marcou’s lectures were in inducing Frenchmen 
to migrate to Kansas is not known. In 1873, a French family settled 
in Marion Centre and the Marion County Record says that they 
came as a result of Mr. Marcou’s recommendation. 

In the summer of 1873, Marcou took up his residence in Marion 
Centre. He was not destined to remain long but there is little doubt 
that he was one of the most enterprising men who ever lived there. 

First, he set himself up as an attorney. He offered his professional 
services free to anyone who was unable to pay. Every court docket 
listed several cases in which Marcou represented one side or the 
other. Several times he acted as his own attorney as he had done 
in the Marcou-Ferlet case. On some occasions he defended his 
fellow countryman, John Brenot, whom he always referred to as 
“My friend, John Brenot.” 

One would suspect that Marcou went out of his way to create 
situations out of which lawsuits might arise. One time John Brenot 
was arrested for a minor infraction of the law. There seemed to be 
no easy way to get him out of his difficulties. A few days later 
the sheriff, Samuel Howe, was sued for false arrest and imprison- 
ment. Marcou had discovered that no bond had been filed for the 
sheriff for that term of office. The matter was referred to the 
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governor who, after consulting with the attorney general, advised 
Mr. Howe to resign. He was thereupon reappointed by the gov- 
ernor and a proper bond posted. In the meantime the charges 
against Brenot had been dropped. 

Marcou was a brilliant and clever lawyer but his tactics were of- 
tentimes the despair of the other lawyers practicing in Marion Cen- 
tre at that time. E. W. Hoch, in the Marion County Record for De- 
cember 29, 1876, repeated this courtroom incident: 

Marcou was opposed by A. E. Case,?3 then a practicing attorney, now cashier 
of the Cottonwood Valley Bank, and his partner, S. R. Peters,24 now judge of the 
District. Mr. Case, in his quaint way, dryly expressed the belief, that if Marcou 
should die and go below, he would get up a row and be expelled from old Nick’s 
domains within a week. The ready-witted Frenchman quickly retorted, that if 
Case should go there, the devil would do as Mr. Peters had done—go into part- 
nership with him. 

Mr. Hoch added that the joke had never been published before 
and if any newspapers wished to copy it they should do so at once 
for he had an idea Mr. Case would make a desperate effort to sup- 
press it. 

Not content with his law practice, Marcou opened a real estate 
office. He ran large advertisements in the Marion County Record 
and the Chase County Leader. He advertised land in Chase and 
Marion county and town lots in Marion, Florence and Cedar Point. 
For several weeks he ran his advertisement in English, German and 
French. Apparently he advertised well because in one week he re- 
ceived 47 letters of inquiry about property he had for sale. 

In October, 1873, Marcou set up a sales agency. Included in his 
advertisement in the Record for November 22, 1873, were one yoke 
of No. 1 Texas work cattle, one threshing machine, four thousand 
fence posts. On January 10, 1874, the paper reported that S. G. Mar- 
cou has contracted for space for his sales agency and added, “His 
sales agency has already become a permanent institution 
and that in connection with his land and law business would swamp 
almost any other man.” 


23. Alexander E. Case was born at Canton, Bradford county, Pa., October 1, 1838, the 
son of Ephraim and Mary (Bothwell) Case. He served in the Union army from 1861 to 
1865. In 1866 he came to Marion Centre which at that time consisted of 13 log shanties. 
Mr. Case became the first county surveyor and in 1869 platted the present townsite of 
Marion Centre. He was admitted to the bar and served for a time as county attorney of 
Marion county. In the early 1870’s he was appointed Santa Fe land agent and was instru- 
mental in settling many Mennonite groups in that section of Kansas. 

On December 12, 1868, he was married to Mary Moulton. She died in 1880 leaving two 
sons, Rosse and Frank. On June 25, 1884, he was married to Maria H. Wooster. He died 
January 3, 1929.—Marion Record, January 10, 1929. 

24. Samuel Ritter Peters located in Marion Centre in 1873 and practiced law there for 


a short time. In 1876 he was judge of the ninth judicial district. He was prominent 
politically in Kansas for many years. 
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Mr. Marcou evidently was not “swamped” because he found time 
to make speeches and write lengthy letters for publication in the 
local papers. He also found time to compile and publish a 15-page 
pamphlet entitled Homes for the Homeless. A Description of Mar- 
ion Co., Kansas, and the Cottonwood Valley, the Garden of the State. 
It was printed in the offices of the Marion County Record.” 

His speeches were, for the most part, made for the benefit of the 
Catholics in Marion Centre and vicinity. They were attempting at 
this time to organize and build a church in Marion Centre. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1874, the paper reported that there had been a meeting of the 
Catholics to discuss the problems of erecting a church building. Ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. Marcou, Brenot, etc. A Marion Cen- 
tre Catholic Church Association was formed with a capital stock of 
$1,000. Trustees for the first year were Jno. M. Henn, Chas. Verling 
and §. G. Marcou. A contract was let for the building and some time 
later a small frame building was erected. 

Marcou’s pet dream for Marion Centre was to have sidewalks in 
the business district. Some of the merchants had built walks in front 
of their stores but they were not uniform in height or width and the 
spaces in between were muddy when it rained. The only way to 
have proper sidewalks was to have the town incorporated. Marcou 
began talking and writing incorporation. When the rains came he 
donned seven-foot stilts and walked about the town on them to tan- 
talize the opponents of his incorporation scheme. He apparently 
talked sidewalks everywhere he went, because on February 20, 1874, 
the Chase County Leader had this to say: 

S. G. Marcou, formerly of this county but now of Marion Centre, came near 
losing his life by drowning, one day last week. While crossing Main street, in 
that town, he stepped into a mudhole, the bottom of which had fallen out, and 
but for the providential proximity of some logs, which were shoved out to him, 
he would now be in that bourn from which no lawyer was ever known to return. 

Things were not going too well with Mr. Marcou. In March, he 
intimated that he was having trouble with what he called the “Mar- 
ion Centre ring.” His advertisements ceased to appear in May and 
the Chase County Leader for the 22, carried this item: “S. G. Mar- 
cou, the erratic, has left Marion Centre and gone to Colorado. Some 
time ago he said he would bust the ring in the Centre or get busted, 
and from the unceremonious manner of his leaving we suppose the 
latter event happened.” 


25. A copy of the pamphlet is in the Library of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Thus Marion Centre lost one of her most colorful citizens. Ste- 
phen Marcou dressed in the height of fashion, it is said, and was al- 
ways immaculately groomed. He drove a “spanking pair” of horses 
hitched to an elegant buggy but he lived in a dugout on the banks of 
Mud creek. He had dreams of making Marion Centre over into a 
charming village such as those he remembered in France. He was 
eccentric and, at times, unethical, but he must have been sincere else 
he would not have put forth so much effort to attain his ideals. 

So far as it is known he was never heard of again except on one 
occasion. In 1876, A. A. (Lank) Moore wrote that he had “recently 
seen Stephen Marcou, ex-realestate man from your town. I saw him 
on the summit of the highest mountain on the Pacific slope, headed 
west, and looking hearty and fine.” 


GEORGE DE PARDONNET: PROMOTER OF IMMIGRATION 


George de Pardonnet lived in the Cottonwood valley seven years, 
probably from about 1867 to 1872. Governor Harvey appointed 
him special immigration agent in Europe for Kansas in 1872. At the 
same time he was to act as agent for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad Company which was attempting, as were the other rail- 
roads in Kansas, to induce foreign residents to come to Kansas to 
settle on their lands. 

The appointment was made by the governor with the under- 
standing, on de Pardonnet’s part at least, that the Kansas legislature 
would follow up the appointment with an appropriation to finance 
the project. For some reason the legislature did not co-operate. 

George de Pardonnet went to Europe confident that the appro- 
priation would be forthcoming. He established an elaborate office 
at 2 Rue d’ Amsterdam in Paris. On June 9, 1874, he wrote Gov- 
ernor Osborn: 

. The results I have obtained during the last fortnight are excellent. I 
shall und off a lot of French emigrants on the 10th and 15th of this month and 
every day for the last month I have been sending off one or two families regu- 
larly for Kansas, nearly all of them with sufficient means to start at once, and 
many good and intelligent workmen. 

For the end of the month I have a large quantity of German and Swiss emi- 
grants whom I engaged at Basle and a certain quantity of Alsacian-Lorraine and 
Belgians who will leave by Antwerp.?6 

He also wrote that he had started, at his own expense, a special 
agency at Antwerp exclusively for the State of Kansas. His assist- 
ant at this agency was his youngest brother-in-law, Frederick 


26. The de Pardonnet correspondence with the governor is on file in the Archives divi- 
sion of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Teuty, who had been with him when he lived on his farm in the 
Cottonwood valley. 

De Pardonnet had spent, so he wrote, several thousand dollars 
of his own and, in addition, part of Madame de Pardonnet’s fortune. 
The only help he was getting from Kansas was $225 a month from 
the M. K. & T. “irregularly payed.” 

In a letter to Governor Osborn dated August 1, de Pardonnet 
complained that 
certain French residents of Topeka 27 who have a long time entertained a deep 
hatred for me have said, written and had published in New York and Europe, 
that I was not Special Immigration Agent in Europe for the State of Kansas 

in spite of my three commissions, the first signed by your predecessor, 


en. J. M. Harvey, who knows me well and the last by yourself 15 February, 
1873; 9 February, 1874. 


As a result of these articles de Pardonnet had been called in by 
a French government official and asked to explain his position. 
This he had been able to do satisfactorily. 

In spite of these difficulties, de Pardonnet still expected to con- 
tinue his work. He had by then expended $6,000 of his own money 
and established agencies in France, Switzerland, Belgium and Italy. 

He had caused to be printed “thousands and in many languages” 
pamphlets, views and cards upon Kansas. One of these pamphlets 
is in the collection of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

Within a week after this letter was written, on September 7, 1874, 
Governor Osborn revoked de Pardonnet’s commission. A certified 
copy of the revocation of the commission was sent to Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State of the United States, asking him to forward 
it to the proper authorities in France. 

Secretary Fish replied that, in view of the fact that de Pardonnet 
was not an officer of the government of the United States, it was not 
within its province or that of any of the agents of the United States 
in France to communicate the revocation to any authorities in 
France. In an unofficial and private letter he explained that some 
European countries, especially Germany and France, had shown 
a repugnance to agencies from the United States or elsewhere pro- 
moting or soliciting emigration from their areas. On several oc- 
casions agents had been arrested and forced to leave the country. 


27. The letters referred to by de Pardonnet were signed by M. A. Campdoras and Louis 
Laurent. They claimed that he was sending numerous indigent Frenchmen to Topeka with 
the promise that they would be provided for by the French people of Kansas. We do 
not know how many came or what became of them. De Pardonnet does not mention Dr. 


pone in his letters but says that Laurent’s actions were prompted by personal hatred for 
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George de Pardonnet and several of his friends wrote Governor 
Osborn asking him to reconsider the revocation of the commission. 
S. Lang,?° a French businessman of Leavenworth, wrote a lengthy 
letter to the governor on November 12, 1874. He praised the work 
of M. de Pardonnet and lamented the fact that so much zeal and 
arduous labor in behalf of the state of Kansas should have been so 
poorly rewarded. He named a number of prominent men, includ- 
ing the Hon. Mr. Stover, J. W. Simcock, Dr. A. J. Beach and Judge 
Huffaker, who stood ready to vouch for de Pardonnet. The entire 
French population of Leavenworth, Mr. Lang wrote, backed him in 
his support of the former agent. 

There is nothing in the governor's correspondence to indicate 
that any of these letters were ever answered. On May 30, 1875, 
Dr. A. J. Beach, of Council Grove, wrote Governor Osborn asking 
that a statement be made as to the reason for de Pardonnet'’s dis- 
missal. The governor replied, “The action of this office was based 
upon the fact that there is in existence no statute authorizing such 
a commission. Charges of a serious character were preferred 
against M. de Pardonnet but for the reason above stated the com- 
mission was revoked.” 

So far as we can determine, George de Pardonnet did not return 
to Kansas to live. There is no record of the number of immigrants 
he induced to come to Kansas. Several new families came to the 
Cottonwood valley in the early 1870's and some of them may have 
been influenced by his advertising. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company has no record of the activities of M. de Par- 
donnet as land commissioner and immigration agent of the com- 
pany nor do they believe that there was any substantial coloniza- 
tion of French people on their lands in Kansas. Many records of 
the company’s predecessor, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company, were destroyed when the station and office building at 
Parsons burned many years ago.”® 


28. Sylvain Lang was born in Nantes, France, in 1837. He came to America in 1857 
and lived for a year at Louisville, Ky. He went back to France and served his required 
time in the army then, in 1863, he came to the United States and settled in Leavenworth. 
He was engaged in the wine and liquor business for a number of years. He took a very 
active part in organizing French residents of this section into societies. In 1886 he succeeded 
in uniting the French societies of the United States into a national organization and served 
as president for three years. In recognition of his services Mr. Lang was appointed French 
vice-consul of Jackson county and the state of Kansas. He served in this capacity until 
his death April 12, 1900. Sylvain Lang was a frequent visitor in Florence. Emil Brus, also 
well known to members of the French colony, was appointed vice-consul to succeed Mr. 
Lang.—Kansas City Times, April 13, 1900. 

29. This information was furnished by N. A. Phillips, secretary of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company, in a letter dated November 23, 1949. 
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Miss Nell Blythe Waldron, in her thesis, “Colonization in Kansas 
From 1861 to 1890,” says that Kansas gained not more than 50 
permanent settlers and that the project failed, 


not because the French did not want to emigrate nor because Kansas could not 
receive them but because the wrong man was sent as agent. Pardonnet was of 
the aristocracy and the French Republicans who were in Kansas resented his 
dealings with the humble folk to whom he undoubtedly misrepresented condi- 
tions in Kansas. 

Tue Cazes AND FrRMINS 


Gustave Caze and his sister, Leonie, settled in Doyle township 
in 1875. He was then 22 years of age and his sister about three 
years older. He filed his intentions to become a citizen at Marion 
Centre on December 15, 1875, and received his final papers April 
29, 1881. Shortly before the latter date Gustave Caze made a 
trip to France. It was rumored in Florence that he had been taken 
into the army but the report was untrue. 

On May 8, 1884, he was married to Mme. Emestine Ayral, the 
widow of Francis Ayral. The Ayrals had come to Kansas some 
years previously but Francis Ayral had returned to France in 1883 
because of ill health and died there. Gustave Caze took his bride 
to France for their wedding trip. They spent two months visiting 
friends and relatives, returning to Florence early in August. 

For several years before his marriage, Mr. Caze had been associ- 
ated in business with his brother-in-law, Emile Firmin. Mrs. Firmin 
was a sister to Gustave and Leonie Caze. 

Emile Firmin was born on October 11, 1846, in Ispagnac, depart- 
ment of Lozere, France. He was the son of Firmin Firmin and his 
wife, Marguerite Sophie Bouncil. From the age of 11 until he was 
18, Emile Firmin attended the college at Mende, France, near his 
home. In 1870, he was graduated from the Paris law school. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war he served as a lieutenant in General 
Bourbaki’s division in eastern France. After the war he returned to 
his native department and served for five years as notary of the town 
of Chanac. In France, a notary is of much greater importance than 
in any other country. He not only acts as witness in the signing of 
documents but draws up all contracts, mortgages and other deeds 
and conveyances where the property in question amounts to more 
than 150 francs. In 1875, Emile Firmin’s attention was attracted to 
Kansas by a pamphlet published in France, probably the one written 
by George de Pardonnet. Six years later, he and his wife joined their 
relatives near Florence. 
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Both Emile Firmin and Gustave Caze had considerable means and 
they were shrewd businessmen. They soon became important fac- 
tors in the political and economic affairs of Florence and vicinity. 

For many years the large tract of land east and north of the river 
and south of the present Highway 50S was owned by Firmin and 
Caze. As the town expanded, part of this tract adjoining the river 
was subdivided into lots. After it was incorporated into the city, it 
was known as Firmin & Caze’s addition. They owned other land 
around Cedar Point and Florence and considerable land in western 
Kansas. 

In July, 1883, Messrs. Caze, Firmin and Ayral completed arrange- 
ments for the construction of an opera house in Florence. The con- 
tract was let to J. M. Anderson of Emporia. The estimated cost of 
the building was between $14,000 and $15,000 and was to be com- 
pleted by January, 1884. It was to stand on the southwest corner of 
Main and Fifth streets and to be three stories in height. The first 
floor was designed for a store building to be occupied by Tucker & 
Chandler’s Dry Goods Company. The second floor front was to be 
used as offices. The third floor front was to be fitted up for stage 
dressing rooms while the balance of the building above the first floor 
was to constitute the main gallery of the opera house which would 
seat over eight hundred persons. The front of the building was to 
have iron columns and French plate glass for the first story and 
above that “modern improvements” and galvanized iron cornices. 
The Florence Herald for July 21, 1883, in the feature item describing 
the proposed opera house, stated that it was to be the finest and larg- 
est between Emporia and Denver. The editor of the paper also com- 
mended the three gentlemen who were financing the project which 
would give Florence a much needed meeting hall, adding that it was 
all to be built with Frenchmen’s money. 

The opera house was formally opened on January 24, 1884. For 
the opening night the managers secured the popular Louis Lord 
Dramatic Company and the play to be presented was “The Linwood 
Case.” The Hon. J. Ware Butterfield opened the festivities with a 
short address in which he noted the remarkable advancement that 
had been made by the town of Florence. He mentioned the fact 
that the town was indebted to French capital and public spirit “for 
this substantial evidence of genuine interest in the success of his- 
trionic pursuits.” 

During the next few years many different dramatic companies and 
musical troupes played at the Florence Opera House and it was used 
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by the local people for programs, balls, etc. Usually the traveling 
companies gave two performances and they were as a rule, well at- 
tended. In a little over a year, three different companies presented 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and each played to a capactiy house. The third 
performance, the Boston Double’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, nearly ended 
in tragedy. 

In the third act two donkeys were brought upon the stage. One 
of them stumbled and knocked over one of the footlights. The lamp 
broke and oil ran over the floor and back under the stage. The oil ig- 
nited and, for a few moments, the fire spread rapidly. In attempting 
to smother the flames under the stage, one of the men broke through 
and narrowly escaped falling to the floor of the dry goods store be- 
low. The fire was finally put out, and although part of the audience 
had gone home, the play continued to the end. The lessee of the 
theater informed the people of Florence that in the future like acci- 
dents would be guarded against by keeping a barrel of water, 
buckets and blankets near the stage during every performance. At 
that time the city of Florence had no fire-fighting equipment, so the 
fire could have caused considerable damage if it had not been 
controlled. 

On May 12, 1891, the opera house did burn down but it was at 
night when the place was empty. It was rebuilt in a few weeks by 
Firmin and Caze and the building is still in use in Florence. 


EMILE Firmin: Kansas AGENT IN FRANCE 


In 1888 the congress of the United States authorized the several 
states to send representatives and exhibits to the industrial exhibition 
which was to open in Paris in May of the following year. 

Later in the year Emile Firmin wrote to L. U. Humphrey, gov- 
ernor-elect of the state, asking that he be considered for the appoint- 
ment as Kansas commissioner to the exhibition.*° He said that he 
had been not only an observer but also a student of Kansas climate, 
soil and products. He had given the matter his attention for the pur- 
pose of better informing the French people of the advantages of the 
great and growing state. He proposed to put the results of his study 
in the form of a printed pamphlet for these reasons: 

First.—To correct some erroneous impressions among the more desirable 
classes of our foreign population speaking French relative to Kansas, and 


Second.—To furnish such information to the business and moneyed classes of 
France that will induce more of them to unite their abilities and means with 


80. The Firmin correspondence is in the Archives division of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 
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ours in still further achievements in the line of commercial prosperity and so- 
cial progress instead of wasting their time and means in unsuccessful efforts in 
the crowded portions of the East. 


Mr. Firmin felt that a pamphlet in the French language would be 
beneficial because he recalled that it was through such a channel of 
information that he was first attracted to this country. 

Several petitions urging the appointment of Mr. Firmin were sent 
to the governor. One was from Rush county where Emile Firmin 
was well known, another was signed by a number of businessmen of 
Florence and prominent men from over the state. A third petition 
came from the French colony at Florence and read as follows: 


To the Governor and Members of the Kansas Legislature: 

In pursuance of the direction embodied in the following resolutions we trans- 
mit herewith the expression of our people on a subject of much importance to 
the State— 


Wuereas, Congress by resolution and legislative appropriation, has made 
provision for representation of the United States at the World’s Exposition to 
be held in Paris, France, commencing in May next, and has invited the several 
states of the Union to participate therein, and 

Wuenreas, the French people of Marion county, Kansas, constituting the larg- 
est French colony in the State, are desirous of increasing that class of immigra- 
tion from their country that represents the more diversified industries as well as 
means sufficient to develop them in Kansas, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Emile Firmin, of Florence, Kansas, has for several years given 
special attention and study to the question of increasing the variety of our in- 
dustries in direct adaptation to the climate, soil and seasons of the State, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the French colony of Florence and Marion county in public 
meeting assembled hereby express their deep interest and confidence in the 
practicability and importance of Mr. Firmin’s ideas and energy in the direction 
indicated, and indulge the hope that our young and marvelous State will add 
new progress to her achievements by the inauguration of a system of immigration 
marked by an intelligent discrimination in favor of those who are better fitted to 
take their places among the industrial and commercial classes, and whose means 
will enable them to give greater assistance in the development of our natural 
resources, and be it further, 

Resolved, That His Excellency, the Governor and the Honorable Senators and 
Representatives of our Legislature, be solicited to give this matter their favorable 
attention and to take such action in regard thereto as will give to Mr. Firmin’s 
efforts the greatest possible influence in bringing within the borders of Kansas 
more of the classes whose positions in life make them desirable and important 
factors in all the elements of social and commercial progress, be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be presented to the Governor and to 
each branch of our State Legislature and that our Senators and Representatives 
be urged to give this enterprise their approval and active support. 

CoMTE DE PINGRE pe Gurmicount, President. 
Ernest GINETTE, Secretary. 
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S. Lang, then French consular agent for Jackson county, Missouri, 
and the state of Kansas, wrote a personal letter of recommendation 
to the governor. J. Ware Butterfield *! and J. B. Crouch of Florence 
spent almost the entire month of February in the legislature in To- 
peka working for the passage of the bill which would authorize the 
appointment of a Kansas agent to the French exhibition. 

On March 2, 1889, the bill was signed by the governor. In brief, 
the duties of the Kansas commissioner were to act in conjunction 
with the United States commissioner general to the fair in all matters 
touching the interests of the state; to disseminate information about 
the state; to issue invitations for participation in the exhibits; to ap- 
portion the space placed at his disposal. 

The legislature acted on Mr. Firmin’s suggestion and provided 
further that the said commissioner was to prepare and have printed, 
in the French language, for distribution at the exposition (said print- 
ing to be done by the state printer), a pamphlet containing a con- 
densed history of the state presenting such information as would 
tend to enlist the interest and secure the citizenship of the best class 
of enterprising and thrifty immigration. 

The sum of five thousand dollars was appropriated for the project. 

The law was published in the official state paper March 7, and on 
the same day, Governor Humphrey appointed Emile Firmin to the 
position. Thus, for the third time, a Frenchman from the Cotton- 
wood valley was sent abroad by the state of Kansas for the purpose of 
encouraging Frenchmen to leave France and settle in Kansas. This 
time the Kansas agent went with the consent of the United States 
government, the approval of the Kansas legislature and the good 
wishes of a great many of the people over the state who seemed to 
be genuinely interested in the undertaking. On the whole the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Firmin brought favorable notices from the press, 
although Sol Miller and one or two other editors were dubious of the 
measure. While the primary purpose of the law was to have Kansas 
represented at the exposition there is no doubt that Mr. Firmin and 
other French residents of the state were much more interested in the 
immigration angle. 


31. J. Ware Butterfield was born at Andover, N. H., February 24, 1838. He attended 
Colby Academy, Dartmouth College and was a graduate of Dane Law School at Harvard. 
He practiced law at Boston, Cambridge and Memphis, Tenn., until the Civil War when he 
served as captain in the Twelfth New Hampshire volunteers. He came to Florence in 1873 
and opened a law office. In 1891 he moved to Topeka where he practiced law and acted 
as correspondent for several Eastern newspapers, reporting the legislative war of 1893. He 
served as representative from Marion county from 1883 to 1886. Mr. Butterfield died at 
Topeka, June 12, 1915.—Topeka State Journal, June 12, 1915. 
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In addition to the pamphlet written by Emile Firmin on the en- 
tire state, material was solicited from the various French groups in 
which their particular section of the country would be described. 

On March 30, the French-American citizens of Marion and Chase 
counties met at the Florence Opera House to organize a society. 
A second purpose was to discuss the measures necessary to attract 
the greatest number of French immigrants who would undoubtedly 
come as a result of Commissioner Firmin’s efforts. 

The organization of the society was made by the selection of 
the following officers: Count de Pingre, president; Francis Ber- 
nard, first vice-president; Joseph Lalouette, second vice-president; 
E. Ginette, secretary; C. F. Laloge, treasurer, and Alphonse Bichet, 
Gustave Caze, August Lalouette, A. Ferlet and Jules Reverend, 
executive committee. 

It was decided to publish a special pamphlet showing the ad- 
vantages of farming in the Cottonwood valley and informing the 
French people interested in migrating that they would find many 
of their own countrymen in the valley where they would be ex- 
tended a cordial welcome. 

The society proposed to raise $300, the amount necessary for 
printing at least 10,000 copies of the pamphlet. About $200 was 
given at the time. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Firmin, in behalf of him- 
self and his wife, extended an invitation to all those present to 
bring their families and be his guests at a banquet, concert and ball 
commencing at 7:30 that evening in the auditorium of the opera 
house. 

There were over 60 people present in the evening. The supper 
was cooked and served in true Parisian style, the waiters attired in 
French costume. Count de Pingre presided at the table as master 
of ceremonies. After the dinner and speeches by several of the 
guests, a concert and ball followed under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ginette. Miss Bataille and Louis Guyot added their 
talent to that of the Florence artists. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bartholomey and Mr. 
and Mrs. Brus, wealthy French people of Kansas City, Mo. These 
two families were friends of the Firmins, Cazes and other members 
of the French settlement at Florence and frequently visited in 
Florence. 

Emile Firmin, his wife and son, arrived in Paris on April 28 where 
he began his work immediately. From time to time various phases 
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of his activities were reported in the newspapers of the state. He 
wrote letters to the governor, and Kansas people who visited the 
exposition brought back favorable impressions of what he was 
doing. 

The Firmins stayed in Paris a year. While there, the little boy 
died and Mrs. Firmin was seriously ill for some weeks. On May 
29, 1890, a few weeks after their return to Florence, Emile Firmin 
sent a detailed report of his work to Governor Humphrey. It is from 
this report that we learn of his accomplishments abroad. 

Mr. Firmin had received his appointment too late to make ar- 
rangements for space for any agricultural or industrial exhibits from 
the state. He did enter some of the state publications and some 
others of an industrial nature. The Sixth Biennial Report of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture received a gold medal and the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics was awarded a silver medal. 

Fifty thousand copies of the Kansas brochure had been printed. 
Of these 44,000 had been taken to France, 5,000 were distributed 
in the United States and 1,000 were retained for use in connection 
with future correspondence with French homeseekers. The copies 
taken to France were placed in public libraries, clubs, hotels, public 
reading rooms and sent to individuals. In addition Mr. Firmin had 
supplemented the information in the pamphlet by articles written 
for publication in the French journals both in Paris and in the 
smaller cities of France. 

Emile Firmin had corresponded with persons in charge of sev- 
eral of the leading geographical societies of France, Belgium and 
Switzerland, and the Societe de Geographie Commerciale de Paris 
had honored him by asking him to become a member. His rela- 
tions with this society were very cordial. He was asked, upon two 
different occasions, to give lectures on Kansas and his name is 
mentioned frequently in the society proceedings for the year he 
was in Paris. Mr. Firmin found editors and society managements 
willing to publish reliable information about the development and 
progress of the state of Kansas and it was his intention, if possible, 
to continue to contribute to these newspapers and periodicals after 
his return home. In several instances he was able to correct some 
rather startling misstatements then appearing in regard to Kansas. 

At the suggestion of Franklin G. Adams, secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, Mr. Firmin arranged exchanges of periodi- 
cals with ten of the leading learned societies. It is interesting to 
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note that several of these exchanges were continued until the 
time of World War I. The books taken to France for exhibit, and 
several others more local in character, were presented to the 
Library of the Societe de Geographie Commerciale de Paris. 

As a result of his efforts, Mr. Firmin received some 2,000 applica- 
tions for further information about Kansas. He had hoped, when 
he went to France, to interest people with education, skill and 
money so that, if they did come to the state, they could help de- 
velop the vast resources here. He believed that he had been suc- 
cessful. 

Emile Firmin found, however, that there were two principal ob- 
stacles with which he had to contend. First, the impression that 
public sentiment in the United States was unfriendly to foreign im- 
migration and that stringent laws were being enacted to restrict it, 
and second, the great effort and monetary inducements of the South 
American countries being made at this time to attract French immi- 
gration made a great many people less interested in coming to the 
United States. 

Mr. Firmin sought to find new industries for Kansas from among 
those suggested by the vast and varied exhibits of the exposition. 
He thought that the growing of Ramie or China grass from which 
textiles could be manufactured would be profitable here and sug- 
gested greater encouragement of beet culture believing it to be an 
industry of great promise to Kansas. At the time of the exposition 
irrigation projects for western Kansas were important issues. At 
the governor’s suggestion Emile Firmin talked with several irrigation 
experts who were in Paris at the time and sent home considerable 
literature on the subject. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Firmin acknowledged the uniform 
kindness of the French press and people toward his mission and 
thanked the governor for his co-operation in the undertaking. 

Several days before Emile Firmin left Paris the French minister of 
public instruction conferred upon him the decoration of “Officer d’ 
Academie” for his labors in the dissemination of international know]- 
edge of social geography and commerce. Mr. Firmin did not men- 
tion this honor in his report. 

There is no doubt that Emile Firmin advertised Kansas among his 
countrymen. The energy and earnestness of his work won the re- 
spect and admiration of the French people. The attitude of the 
country toward emigration agents had changed considerably since 
George de Pardonnet went to France in 1871. 
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Le Radical, one of the leading papers of Paris, in its issue of No- 
vember 22, 1889, commented upon this change in attitude and goes 
on to say: 


We read lately in a pamphlet found at the Exposition, an appeal from a group 
of our countrymen living in the State of Kansas, the purpose of which is to show 
the advantages of that country to the farmer, the mechanic, and the capitalist of 
France. What an astonishing country is that Kansas. Here is a publication due 
to the labor of one of our countrymen who has come as a representative of that 
state, and shows it to us in a high and incessant state of development. Its popu- 
lation has increased tenfold in twenty-five years, it has doubled its railroad mile- 
age in four years, and the pamphlet shows that from 1884 to 1888 the value of 
property increased from $240,000,000 to $300,000,000 and all this in the com- 
forts of the highest civilization. 

Where is this Kansas? will be asked when reading this. Exactly in the 
center of the United States—there where the maps of our boyhood placed the 
great American desert. The development of that country, in view of its former 
reputation is thereby more remarkable. Therefore we think it our duty to call 
the attention of the French people to this pamphlet and we thank our country- 
man from Kansas for this initiative. 

Julius Van Beck, a German publicist, wrote Mr. Firmin from 
Vienna that he had read his excellent book and intended writing 
some articles on Kansas for various journals in Austria and Germany. 
He added that he would be very happy if he could make some 
friends for Mr. Firmin’s “marvelous country.” 

Other journals wrote complimentary articles about the commis- 
sioner’s work at the exposition. In addition to the many letters Mr. 
Firmin received in France there were dozens of queries sent directly 
to Florence. Several of the people who wrote said they would be 
ready to start to this country a year or two later. 

We have no way of knowing how many French families came to 
Kansas as a result of Mr. Firmin’s efforts but there is no indication 
that they came in any large numbers. Only five or six families came 
to the Cottonwood valley during the early 1890's and some of them 
did not stay to become permanent residents. It was not surprising 
that Emile Firmin failed in this aspect of his mission. Due to condi- 
tions both in Europe and in the United States immigration had 
sharply declined before 1890 and after that date very few people 
from Central Europe came to Kansas. 

Two weeks before Emile Firmin arrived home, two distinguished 
visitors came to Florence.** They were Paul de Rousiers, a French 
author of note, and George Reviere, an artist. Sent to this country 
by the publishing firm of Firmin, Didot, et Cie., of Paris, they were 


$2. Florence Bulletin, April 25, 1890. 
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gathering material for a book which was to serve as a guide and in- 
structor to French visitors to the World’s Columbian exposition to be 
held in Chicago in 1893. 

It had not been Mr. de Rousiers’ intent to examine any of the coun- 
try between Chicago and the Rocky Mountains but after reading the 
Kansas pamphlet and talking with Mr. Firmin he decided to make 
one stop in Kansas. Believing that the Kansas commissioner had 
preceded him, he made Florence his objective. Although they were 
disappointed that Mr. Firmin had not yet arrived, the two men 
stayed in Florence nearly a week. They visited the horse and cattle 
ranch of the Makin brothers, the sheep ranch of F. A. Wells, the 
farms down the Cottonwood, the Danish settlement in Summit town- 
ship, the Mennonites at Hillsboro, and other places of interest in 
Marion and Chase counties. Paul de Rousiers was very favorably 
impressed with the vast and valuable lands in central Kansas, their 
comparative cheapness and the conditions that would make it pos- 
sible “for a newcomer to start with a few hundred dollars, industry 
and economy, and in a few years gain a competency in life.” A copy 
of Mr. de Rousiers’ book American Life, translated by A. J. Herbert- 
son, is in the library of the University of Kansas. Naturally, in a 
book of this type, names of individuals are not mentioned but he 
does make one comment about the French colony in Kansas which is 
of interest. He says: 


One day I was with a Frenchman who had settled in Kansas a long time ago. 
After a long walk over the grounds he said to me, after proudly glancing around 
him, “you see, Sir, what I have done here. In the time of the Indians I began 
with my two arms, defending my cattle and crops against them; sometimes sell- 
ing my plough-oxen to get a few measures of flour, to keep me from starving; and 
yet I never learned anything but my trade of cabinet making in my home in Bur- 
gundy.” I asked him if many of his neighbors began farming for the first time 
on their homesteads. “Why, down in that valley through which you came to 
get here,” he replied, “one farmer was once a waiter, another a salesman at Pyg- 
malions in Paris, a third a journeyman printer from New York, another is an old 
Norwegian sailor, who deserted, and I can point out to you an advocate, old 
soldiers, merchants and so on.” 


The cabinetmaker of whom he was speaking was undoubtedly 
Francis Bernard and several of the people he mentioned are easily 
identified among the members of the French colony. 


EMILE FinMiIn: PLAYWRIGHT 


Emile Firmin wrote a play in 1892. The theme was drawn from 
the vagaries of the American social and political system as seen 
through French spectacles. He engaged a professional theatrical 
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company to produce it and expected, following the initial perform- 
ance in Florence, to send it on the road. 

“Col. Granger,” Emile Firmin’s four-act play, was scheduled to 
be produced for the first time at the Florence Opera House on 
March 26, 1898. A distinguished Frenchman, M. Mital, on an 
official tour of the United States, was visiting in Florence the week 
before the date set for the performance. Being somewhat of a 
dramatic critic himself he read the play, pronounced it good, and 
extended his visit so that he could see it produced. 

The opening night was quite a social event in Florence. The 
producing company did an excellent job of acting but the audience 
did not take kindly to Mr. Firmin’s play. As Jay E. House, then 
editor of the Florence Bulletin, wrote: “It treads too harshly on the 
corns of the American people to ever become a money-making 
production in its present form. People do not go to play houses 
to have their dearest follies and foibles laughed to scorn.” 

Many years later Mr. House was writing a column entitled “On 
Second Thought,” for the Topeka Daily Capital. One day he made 
the Firmin play the theme of his column: 


Contrary to the general impression E. W. Howe’s Story of a Country Town 
is not the first play by a Kansan to be staged and produced by a regular theatri- 
cal company. Twenty years ago there lived on a farm on the outskirts of Flor- 
ence, Marion county, a Frenchman named Emile Firmin. Firmin was a man of 
marked ability. In France he had been a distinguished lawyer. . . . Fir- 
min was interested in the drama and built the first and only “opera house” in 
Florence. By and by he wrote a play and it was produced by a traveling com- 
pany doing a three nights stand in that locality. The writer witnessed the first 
performance of the piece and wrote the only criticism of it ever embalmed in 
print and take it from one who attended its untimely demise, it was a pippin. 
Technically it was almost, if not quite, flawless, and it had all the natural ele- 
ments of a successful drama. But in writing the play Firmin had smashed every 
idol the American people hold dear. He took the hide off the old soldiers and 
the pension plan, a much more heinous offense then than now, slammed the 
church and rasped the clergy, ridiculed our social and religious conventions, 
and burlesqued our political gods. Wherever a pimply spot showed on the 
surface of our body politic there Firmin trampled with both feet. In the origin- 
ality of its conception and the cleverness and keenness of its satire the mark of 
genius showed clearly. But it wouldn’t do and we knew it. After the perform- 
ance those of us who were his friends led the author away beseeching him to 
make such changes in it as would make it acceptable to American audiences. 
But Firmin was obdurate. He wouldn’t change a line nor a phrase. And so, 
the child of his fancy went into the scrap heap without reaching the dignity of a 
second performance. 


XL 
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In June, 1902, another of Mr. Firmin’s plays was produced in 
the Opera House. This too was a satire on our social life. It was 
a one-act play entitled, “Marriage in Chicago.” According to the 
Marion County News Bulletin, Florence, for June 12, 1902: “It is 
safe to say that Mr. Firmin has placed more marriages and divorces 
in the short space of eighteen minutes than the average Kansas 
judge could carry through in as many months.” Perhaps because the 
scene was laid in Chicago or because the theme was not so vital this 
play seemed very clever and amusing. It was received much better 
than “Col. Granger” had been. 

The Firmins moved to town in 1892. At first they lived in the 
upper story of a building they owned at the corner of Main and 
Fourth streets. Later they built a house in the Firmin & Caze ad- 
dition east of the river. Mr. Firmin made a great many trips to 
western Kansas where he still owned land. He and Gustave Caze 
owned considerable land east of Florence and they devoted much 
of their time to improved methods of farming. They specialized 
in the breeding of Hereford cattle and built up quite a large herd. 
They had a large vineyard which yielded quantities of grapes of 
excellent quality each year. 

In March, 1904, Messrs. Firmin and Caze announced a sale on 
their farm later in the spring. They offered 190 head of Hereford 
cattle, most of which were purebred. They also advertised 
their town lots for sale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Firmin and Leonie Caze left Florence about the 
middle of May to return to France to live. Gustave Caze and his 
wife left later in the same month for Kansas City where their 
daughter, Camille, was in school. They expected to make a rather 
extended tour of the East and then sail for France in July. The 
Cazes planned, when they left Florence, to stay in France for about 
three years during which time Camille would finish her education 
and then return to Florence to live. 

Neither family ever came back to the United States. From time 
to time friends in Florence received letters from one or the other 
of the families. In 1905, Emile Firmin wrote H. J. Reverend that 
he and Gustave Caze had joined another American in the manu- 
facture of prepared milk for commercial purposes, the milk being 
reduced to a powder. 

Emile Firmin died April 19, 1914, at his home at La Garenne- 
Colombes, near Paris. 
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Camille Caze married Roger Deletang who died in 1925 at the 
age of 39. At the time of his death he was mayor of the village 
of St. Georges des Boillargeau in the department of Vienne, France. 
Mrs. Deletang never remarried and now lives at Poitiers, Vienne. 
She writes occasionally to one or two people in Florence. A year 
or two ago she asked a friend to send her some popcorn. She re- 
membered it from her childhood at Florence and her grandchildren 
had never had any. 

[To Be Concluded in the May Issue] 





Robbery on the Santa Fe Trail in 1842 


HOMAS FITZPATRICK (c1799-1854) was well-known as a 

trapper and guide in the year he wrote the following letter. The 
incident he describes occurred on the Santa Fe trail, probably in 
present Pawnee county, as Fitzpatrick was returning to St. Louis 
after two years spent in leading emigrant parties to Oregon. 

The letter, and related papers, are to be found in the superinten- 
dency of Indian affairs “Records,” v. 8, pp. 109-111, in the Society's 
manuscripts division. 

St Louis November 28, 1842 
Sir: 

I take the liberty of laying before you a case of robbery commited on me 
by the Pawnee Indians, on the the 28th ulto; about three hundred miles 
from Independence on the Arkansas river. I left Fort Scott (Columbia river) 
August 20” in company with one man for the U. S. and that I might more 
easily avoid the Sioux & Chiennes (who are now considered hostile) I left 
the usual route and came by Messr. Bent & St. Vrain’s trading post on the 
Arkansas from which to the settlement I anticipated little or no danger; 
however about half way between that place and Independence I met with 
a war party of the Pawnees coming from the Sioux,—they at first appeared 
perfectly friendly, but on our attempting to leave them and continue our 
route, they showed symptoms of hostility and in a scuffle which ensued they 
got possession of my gun, in the mean time my travelling companion fled 
and I have not since heard from him, I was therefore left at the entire mercy 
of the Savages, and they made good use of the power they then possessed 
as they rifled me of all my travelling equipage, save my horses which they 
politely returned to me; they did not leave me wherewith to make a fire, 
which you know is very inconvenient and one of the greatest privations. I 
will herein enclose a bill of the articles they robbed me of, in order that I 
may obtain redress according to the laws existing on that subject. The loss 
I have sustained is very trifling, but the insult is very great to have occurred 
as it were on the very borders of the Settlement. 

I have appeared before a magistrate of this city, as you will perceive, & 
have sworn to the correctness of the enclosed bill; however, I will make some 
remarks on the different articles for your satisfaction. They are all priced 
and set down at what I believe they cost me, except the Spy glass which 
would be worth here about fifteen dolars, but in the Indian country I 
could at any time get a good horse or forty dollars for it. There were many 
other articles amongst my losses which I could make no estimate of and there- 
fore left out altogether, such as Indian curiosities, many curious petrafactions, 
mineral Specimens &cc 

Y Ob St. 
[Signed] Tuos. FrrzpaTrick 
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D. D. Mrrcne.y Esq. 

Supt Ind Aff 

Memorandum of articles taken from the undersigned Oct 20, 1842 by 
Pawnee Indians, Arkansas river, viz:— 
One double barrel & twist gun $50.00 Five cotton & Gingham sheets 


I ccasennscsee« 25.00 eee $7 .50 
One Super broad cloth dress Powder lead & percussion caps 8.00 
De aceebradwintan bawes 84.00 Shot pouch, belt &c........ 3.00 
One french Merino frock coat 18.00 One Spanish riding saddle.... 10.00 
Two vests $4.50 & $7.00.... 11.00 One Razor case with four 
Two pr. pantaloons at $5.00 blades fitting into one 
Ot iaiveetsse cenakewrenes 10.00 DE cuthnanacanscaess.n 5.00 
Three linen shirts at $3.50 ea 10.50 Blankets, bear skin &cc for 
cite accatewky 15.00 
$207 .50 


Fitzpatrick’s affidavit, which has not been published here, 
adds only two items of information, that his companion was named 
“Vandusen,” and that the Pawnees numbered “about twenty.” 
When the Indians met their agent at Council Bluffs on June 2, 1843, 
they admitted taking all the items except the shot pouch and belt. 
The matter was finally settled by reimbursing Fitzpatrick from 
the Pawnee annuities. 


The Annual Meeting 


Fes 75th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and board of directors was held in the rooms of the Society on 
October 17, 1950. 

The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
Charles M. Correll at 10 A. M. First business was the reading of the 
annual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1950 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly elected president, Charles 
M. Correll, reappointed Robert C. Rankin and Milton R. McLean to the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Correll’s term also expired and in his stead he ap- 
pointed Wilford Riegle of Emporia. The members holding over were John S. 
Dawson and T. M. Lillard. 


Bupcet REQUESTS 


Appropriation requests for the next biennium were filed with the state budget 
director in October. Among the increases and special appropriations asked 
for were the following: 

An additional cataloger for the library, the first since 1921; $1,500 for new 
lights in the reading rooms; $2,000 for repairing and restoring oil paintings 
and other pictures; and $1,000 a year additional for the contingent fund. 

Requested for the Memorial building were: another janitor; $1,000 for 
rewiring and installing modern equipment in the main switchboard; $6,000 
for overhauling the heating system and insulating steam pipes; $4,000 for 
painting; $700 for repairs to the skylights and the roof; and $500 for repairing 
the west steps and repointing stone work. 

An increase of $1,000 a year in the maintenance fund at the Old Shawnee 
Mission was requested. This is for repairs to the buildings, for painting and 
wallpapering, for grading and seeding the grounds and for five new large 
metal signs. 

LIBRARY 


During the year 3,179 persons did research in the library. Of these, 1,197 
worked on Kansas subjects, 1,279 on genealogy and 703 on general subjects. 
Numerous inquiries were answered by letter and 108 packages on Kansas 
subjects were sent out from the loan file. A total of 6,197 newspaper clippings 
were mounted from papers covering April 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950. 
They came from the seven daily papers which are read for clipping, and from 
six special historical editions and 1,069 duplicate papers. 

A number of gifts of Kansas books and genealogies were received from 
individuals. Typed and printed genealogical records were presented by the 
Kansas Society of Colonial Dames and the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Gifts from the Woman’s Kansas Day Club included books, manuscripts, 
museum pieces, and clippings, pamphlets and pictures on old churches. 
Microfilm copies of the following books were added to the library: History of 
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Rawlins County by Claude Constable, Early History of Chapman by J. B. 
Carpenter, Historical Atlas of Kansas by Robert P. Marple and History of the 
National Group Settlements in Republic County, Kansas, by Ida Lucretia Smith. 


PicrurRE COLLECTION 


During the year 566 pictures were accessioned. Nearly 6,000 new cards 
were made for the picture catalog, covering illustrations and pictures of indi- 
viduals from county atlases. New pictures of particular interest are: three 
original pen and ink sketches of the Old Shawnee Methodist Mission by Harry 
Fenn; five original pencil sketches of territorial Kansas by H. W. Waugh, in- 
cluding scenes of Leavenworth and Lawrence; an oil portrait of David D. 
Leahy by the late Ed L. Davison of Wichita, given by Mrs. Davison. A 
scrapbook containing 86 photographs of carriages, some with the fringe on top, 
mail wagons, delivery wagons and early automobiles, was given by Mrs. Ralph 
W. James of Topeka. Many of the carriages were made to order by the 
Rehkopf Brothers of Topeka. Three photographs of old Fort Wallace were 
given by Mr. Al Sears of Topeka. 


ARCHIVES DIVISION 


Work on the new archives stacks is now nearly complete. Pending their 
installation, no effort has been made to secure new accessions. However, the 
following were added during the year: 

A collection of 318 volumes from the insurance department. Some of these 
will be destroyed, having no permanent value, and others are being microfilmed. 

The statistical rolls of Kansas counties for 1943, amounting to 1,933 volumes, 
from Kansas State College. 

A file of the state architect’s weekly “News Letter,” beginning in 1949. This 
is a valuable record of the state’s huge building program. 

The minutes of the board of managers of the house of representatives in the 
impeachment of Judge Theodosius Botkin in 1891. It came from David H. 
Coons of Stockton, Cal., a son of the secretary of the board. 

A collection of 170 rolls of negative microfilm, containing records of births, 
still births and deaths in Kansas from 1947 to the present. This film is held for 
safe-keeping for the board of health. 

The Society’s project for microfilming archives has made good progress. 
During the year ending September 30, 90 volumes of election returns, 1861- 
1930, and 819 volumes of insurance department records, 1870-1947, were 
filmed. This work required about 340,000 pictures, or 339 hundred-foot rolls 
of film. In addition, all unbound statistical rolls of counties and cities owned by 
the Society have been prepared for filming, which will begin this fall. 


Manuscripts Division 

During the year, 34 manuscript volumes and approximately 1,600 individual 
manuscripts were received. 

The largest accession was the William Henry Harrison Kelley collection, 
given by Miss Gordon Kelley, a great-granddaughter, of Fort Smith, Ark. Har- 
rison Kelley (1836-1897), of Coffey county, after serving in the Fifth Kansas 
cavalry, was made a brigadier-general of the state militia in 1865. From that 
year till 1891 he was prominent in Republican politics and held numerous elec- 
tive and appointive positions. In 1891 he was defeated for re-election to con- 
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gress and became a Populist. Governor Lewelling appointed him a regent of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College in 1893, and he was still serving at the 
time of his death in 1897. The Kelley collection covers the years 1863-1897, 
but the bulk of the letters date between 1889 and 1893. 

A journal kept by 19-year-old Calvin H. Graham as he crossed the plains from 
western Pennsylvania to California, in 1853, was lent for copying by James 
Irwin of Topeka. 

Papers given by Mrs. H. M. Korns, of Salina, included some William A. Phil- 
lips correspondence, and genealogical material on the Spilman family. 

From William Mitchell, Yonkers, N. Y., the Society received the 1856-1857 
minutes of the Prairie Guards—the militia organization of the Connecticut Kansas 
colony which settled in Wabaunsee county in 1856. Also related to this colony 
was a gift from the late Dr. J. T. Willard, Manhattan, of two Wabaunsee Town 
Company record books (June 17-August 27, 1858; and February 11, 1859- 
August 7, 1865). The town company succeeded the colony as an organization. 

Through the Woman’s Kansas Day Club, F. I. Burt, Manhattan, gave the 
1886 diary of Charles B. Lines who settled in Wabaunsee county in 1856, as 
one of the original members of the Connecticut Kansas colony. 

A 26-page documented account of the Jordan massacre was presented by 
the author, Howard C. Raynesford, Ellis. Richard Jordan, his wife Mary, 
his brother George, and Fred Nelson were murdered by Indians in Ness 
county in the summer of 1872. The guilty Indians were traced to Indian 
territory (Oklahoma) but were never brought to justice. 

Three volumes of records (1859-1931), of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Topeka, were lent for microfilming. 

Papers relating to the Kaw Valley Basin Flood Control Association (1933- 
1948), were given by A. Q. Miller, Salina. 

Other donors were: Robert T. Aitchison, Wichita; Mrs. Grace Grant Baker, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. E. E. Beauchamp, Marysville; Mrs. J. W. Benton, Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. I. Burt, Manhattan; Mrs. Omar Carlisle; Gov. Frank Carlson, 
Topeka; Robert Caulk, Topeka; Berlin B. Chapman, Stillwater, Okla.; Chester 
County Historical Society, West Chester, Pa.; Colonial Dames of America; 
Mrs. Ada (Dodge) Ferguson, Ardmore, Okla.; Fortnightly Club, Topeka; 
G. F. Gould, Topeka; Sumner L. Hamilton, Ellis; F. A. Hobble, Dodge City; 
Frank Hodges, Olathe; Alva E. Home, Topeka; Louis O. Honig, Kansas City, 


Mo.; Irene Homer, Topeka; Bruce Hurd, Topeka; Mrs. Frank C. Kelly, ° 


Waterloo, Iowa; Eads W. Lehman, Idalia, Colo; Emma Lyman, Olathe; 
Myrtle McCamant, Tonkawa, Okla.; Maude McFadin, Wichita; Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, Topeka; Mrs. Will C. Menninger, Topeka; Mrs. Sidney Milbauer, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. Frances E. Moore, Fort Worth, Tex.; Theo W. Morse, 
Mound City; C. E. Nash, Peru; Native Sons & Daughters of Kansas; David 
Neiswanger, Topeka; Sara A. Patterson, Lawrence; Paul Popenoe, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Mrs. H. A. Rowland, McPherson; J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell; St. Mary 
College Library; Dr. Mary B. Waterman Sanford, Methuen, Mass.; Frederick 
F. Seely, Meadville, Pa.; Horace J. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal.; Marjorie E. 
Stauffer, Pasadena, Cal.; M. G. Stevenson, Ashland; Mrs. Eric Tebow, Man- 
hattan; Carl Trace, Topeka; Dr. E. B. Trail, Berger, Mo.; Mrs. Alma Anthony 
Weber, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Evelyn Whitney, Topeka; Woman’s Kansas Day 
Club; Mrs. Jennie R. Wood, Cottonwood Falls; Brinton Webb Woodward, II, 
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Topeka; Charles $. Wright, Woodland Park, Colo.; Otto J. Wullschleger, 
Frankfort. 
MIicroFILM Division 


Two million photographs have been made by the microfilm division since 
its establishment in 1946. About half a million were made the past year: 
339,380 of archives, 145,734 of newspapers, and 4,183 of manuscripts. News- 
papers of average size are filmed one page at an exposure, but archives and 
manuscripts generally can be taken two pages at a time, hence the number 
of pages actually filmed for those departments greatly exceeds the number of 
exposures reported. 

Miscellaneous newspapers microfilmed during the year include: Anthony 
Journal, January 7, 1881-December 28, 1882; Appeal to Reason, Girard, August 
31, 1895-November 4, 1922; The Catholic Visitor, Olathe and Leavenworth, 
May, 1882-July 1, 1886; The Kansas Catholic, Leavenworth, July 8, 1886- 
September 17, 1891; Kansas City Catholic, September 24, 1891-May 12, 1898; 
Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 2, 1867-September 16, 1868. 

Lawrence newspapers microfilmed the past year include: Daily Gazette, 
October 15, 1884-May 31, 1895; Daily Herald-Tribune, July 17, 1884-March 
29, 1890; Daily Journal, June 19, 1879-February 17, 1911; Daily Kansas Trib- 
une, January 2, 1882-January 5, 1883; Daily Record, September 12, 1889-July 
1, 1893; Jeffersonian Gazette, April 6, 1899-August 5, 1920; News and Tribune, 
November 16, 1883-July 10, 1884; Republican Daily Journal, March 4, 1869- 
June 18, 1879; Weekly Gazette, September 7, 1882-March 30, 1899; Weekly 
Journal, January 7, 1886-June 27, 1889; Weekly Record, November 14, 1889- 
June 30, 1893, and Western Home Journal, March 11, 1869-March 25, 1885. 

W. A. Blair, publisher of the Oswego Independent, lent several early news- 
paper files of southeast Kansas for microfilming. They were collated with 
files belonging to the Society and the following microfilms were made: Chetopa 
Advance, January 20, 1869-December 30, 1880; Chetopa Herald, March 4, 
1876-February 16, 1878; Chetopa Settler's Guide, April, 1879-May, 1880; 
Neosho Valley Eagle, Jacksonville, June 18, 1868; Labette Sentinel, September 
8, 1870-March 2, 1871; Oswego Independent, June 22, 1872-December 30, 
1876; Oswego Labette County Democrat, October 16, 1879-December 30, 
1881; Oswego Daily Register, May 13, 1869; Oswego Register, July 8, 1870- 
November 27, 1874; Parsons Eclipse, April 9, 1874-December 26, 1878; Par- 
sons Sun, June 17, 1871-December 29, 1877, and Western Enterprise, Parsons, 
September, 1872-January, 1873. 

The Society’s photostat collection of Missouri newspapers, dated 1819 to 
1856, was also microfilmed. They were fading and becoming illegible. This 
collection of 53 bundles of photostats was condensed into 16 reels of micro- 
film. 

Publishers of the following daily newspapers are donating microfilm copies 
of current issues: Angelo Scott, Iola Register; Dolph and W. C. Simons, Law- 
rence Daily Journal-World, and Dan Anthony, III, Leavenworth Times. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENsus Divisions 


Over five thousand certified copies of census records were issued during the 
year, an increase of more than 32 percent over the preceding year. September, 
1950, with 552 records issued, was the biggest month since July, 1942, early 
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in World War II. This was partly due to the Korean war and the stepped-up 
war tempo. But most of the requests still come from those who need proof of 
age for social security or other retirement plans. During the year, 3,148 patrons 
called in person at the newspaper and census divisions. Five thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six single issues of newspapers, 5,136 bound volumes of 
newspapers, 626 microfilm reels and 8,983 census volumes were consulted in 
giving the service, which is without charge. 

The 1950 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was distributed 
in August. This is the 55th issue since the Socicty’s organization. The 1950 
List shows 697 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly for filing. 
These include 58 dailies, two triweeklies, 12 semiweeklies, 383 weeklies, 18 
fortnightlies, 25 semimonthlies, two once every three weeks, 129 monthlies, 
three once every six weeks, 16 bimonthlies, 28 quarterlies, 17 occasionals, two 
semiannuals, and two annuals, coming from all the 105 counties. Of these 
697 publications, 257 are listed as independent, 120 Republican and 17 as 
Democratic in politics; 87 are school or college, 38 religious, 20 fraternal, 
seven labor, nine industrial, 15 trade and 127 miscellaneous. 

The Society’s collection of original Kansas newspapers, as of January 1, 
1950, totaled 53,488 bound volumes, in addition to more than 10,000 bound 
volumes of out-of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1950. The Society’s 
collection of newspapers on microfilm now totals 2,664 reels. 

Included among the donors of miscellaneous newspapers during the year, 
exclusive of the editors of Kansas, were: Miss Gordon Kelley, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Stanley A. Shepard, New Brunswick, N. J.; F. O. Bica, Wellsville; W. G. 
Clugston and H. J. Freeborn, Topeka. 


ANNALS OF KANSAS 


The Annals, which the 1945 Legislature voted to bring up to date, has now 
been compiled to 1919. The past year’s work, covering the years 1913 to 1918 
inclusive, deals with World War I, and the Hodges and Capper administrations. 
The period was marked by peace leagues, good roads movements, farm-bureau 
organization and development of the oil and gas industry. There were lean 
years which reduced wheat growers to seed loans and Russian-thistle ensilage 
and fat years which enabled them to send shiploads of grain to starving Belgians. 
Tractors plowed up thousands of acres of grazing land for wheat. 

The legislature appropriated a $300,000 emergency fund to fight livestock 
diseases and to compensate for losses. Other legislation provided for a highway 
commission, a welfare commission, a tuberculosis sanitarium and the child hy- 
giene bureau. 

In World War I, Kansas oversubscribed all quotas. Hoarding flour, failure 
to buy bonds or give to the Red Cross or thresh wheat properly brought out the 
yellow-paint squad. German courses were abolished from schools. “Hooverize” 
became the housewife’s slogan. Spanish influenza in 1918 raised the death rate 
to 15.2 per 1,000 population—the highest on record. 

In the Kansas news, Woody Hockaday marked highways; W. D. Ross, movie 
censor, rejected The Birth of a Nation; Jess Willard whipped Jack Johnson; 
Dwight Eisenhower became a lieutenant colonel; the Martin Johnsons made a 
movie film in the South Sea Islands. Deaths recorded included Governors Craw- 
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ford and Humphrey, William F. (Buffalo Bill) Cody, General Fred Funston, 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie and Mary Vance Humphrey. 


MusEUM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 46,088. 

There were 50 accessions. Two dolls dressed in the costumes of Dauphine, 
ancient province of France, and six medals struck by the French government in 
recognition of Franco-American unity in World War II, were gifts to Kansas 
from the French Merci train. 

An old violin which had belonged to Luther Hart Platt, a Congregational 
minister who came to Kansas in 1856, was given by his granddaughters, Lois 
and Ruth Platt. Platt was known as the “Fiddling Preacher.” In 1865 he 
taught violin and voice at Lincoln College, Topeka, now Washburn. 

Charles S. Wright, of Woodland Park, Colo., gave a Frank Wesson rifle, made 
in 1859, which was used by William (Buffalo Bill) Mathewson for hunting 
buffalo. 

A quart whisky bottle of pre-prohibition days in Kansas was donated by 
Pierce R. Hobble of Dodge City. It originally contained hand-made sour-mash 
whisky, distilled in Kentucky and bottled for Peter Berry & Son, of Leavenworth. 
It bears a revenue stamp of the 1890's. 

The work of cleaning and repairing the birds in the Goss collection was com- 
pleted last spring. Some of these birds are nearly 80 years old, and most are 
over 70. Col. N. S. Goss, who made the collection, came to Kansas in 1857. 
Starting as an amateur ornithologist, he became a national authority. In 1881 
he donated his collection to the state. It consists of 1,523 birds (756 species), 
and when presented was valued at $100,000. A unique feature of the display is 
that every bird is mated. There are a number of rare birds, several of which 
are now extinct, such as the passenger pigeon. 

In 1915 the collection was moved to the Memorial building and placed in 
charge of the Historical Society. The birds had become very dirty and till this 
year were displayed in the original old-fashioned cases. A modern case with 
fluorescent lighting was built along the north wall of the museum, according to 
plans furnished by Dr. E. Raymond Hall of the University of Kansas. The taxi- 
dermy was done by Frank Boddy, a disabled war veteran of Topeka, who was 
recommended by Doctor Hall. The birds were too fragile to remount, but they 
were cleaned, the bills and feet were repainted, new eyes were fitted where nec- 
essary, and the mounting blocks were refinished. The total expense was $4,000, 
twice the original estimate. Even so, four of the old cases had to be used. They 
were repaired and painted, however, and fitted with fluorescent lights. Mr. 
Boddy did an expert job, and this fine old collection is now in first class shape 
and well displayed. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Extended research on the following subjects was done during the year: 
Biography: Francis Huntington Snow; James H. Lane; Edward Hogue Funston; 
Edmund G. Ross. General: Railroad development and influence in the Gulf 
Southwest; Abram Burnett’s youngest granddaughter; the period of Charles F. 
Scott’s term in the United States congress; Nicodemus, the negro colony of 
Graham county, Kansas; Cities west of St. Louis, a study in history and geog- 


XUI 
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raphy; territorial laws; Kansas City, Mexico and Orient railway; cattle pools in 
Barber county; history of Shawnee Baptist Missions; negro troops in Kansas dur- 
ing the Civil War; Indians; Billy the Kid; Indian raids in northwest Kansas, 
1864-1878; Kansans in Oklahoma; the army of the Plains, Division of the Mis- 
souri, 1866-1876; the Smoky Hill trail in western Kansas, 1859-1869; sod houses 
and contemporary structures in western Kansas; the Santa Fe trail; land values 
(Pottawatomie reservation); history of Grant county; history of Lindsborg; 
public opinion of the cowboy; reforms of Walter Vrooman. 


ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950 
Library: 
Books rere ee a cee 1,015 
Pamphlets ............... i 2,020 
Magazines (bound volumes)... . . Dy ea Rage tee eer 225 
Archives: 
Separate manuscripts oer ; ere ] 
Manuscript volumes ee Se ee ; sien, 2,251 
I Sn ar Src eh ce acted aw ae Raa None 
839 reels of microfilm 
Private Manuscripts: 
Separate manuscripts 1,600 
Volumes .... bi er 34 
4 reels of microfilm. 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 320 
Newspapers (bound volumes) .... 708 
Reels of microfilm ......... 2,664 
Pictures ......... ; ; 566 
Museum objects ........ 50 
ToTaL ACCEssIONs, SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 
Books, pamphlets, newspapers (bound and microfilm reels) and 
magazines .. 444,369 
Separate manuscripts (archives) . . 1,632,611 
Manuscript volumes (archives) . 55,224 
Manuscript maps (archives ) 583 
Microfilm reels (archives ) 361 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 11,418 
Pictures eae 24,503 
Museum objects ae 33,471 


THE QUARTERLY 

The 18th bound volume of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, which is now in 
its 19th year, is about ready for distribution. Among the features are three con- 
tributions by Dr. Robert Taft in his series, “The Pictorial Record of the Old 
West”; Albert R. Kitzhaber’s article on the downfall of Senator Pomeroy; Homer 
E. Socolofsky’s “The Scully Land System in Marion County”; and the “Memoirs 
of Watson Stewart,” with an introduction by Donald W. Stewart, a grandson, 
of Independence. Thanks are due to Dr. James C. Malin of the University of 
Kansas, associate editor of the Quarterly, who continues to take time from his 
busy schedule to read articles submitted for publication. 
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O_Lp SHAWNEE MIsSsION 


During the past year the exterior woodwork of the four Mission buildings was 
repainted and a new roof was put on the East building. This roof was made of 
heavy cedar shingles, in keeping with the construction of the 100-year-old build- 
ing, and cost $2,000. 

In connection with the celebration last spring of the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of Kansas City, Mo., an open house was held at the Mission on 
June 4. Members of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, dressed in 
costumes of the period, acted as hostesses and guides. About 500 visitors at- 
tended. 

Among recent visitors at the Mission were Mrs. Ida Riley of Oklahoma and 
her sister, Mrs. Bertha Beaty of Kansas City, who trace their ancestry to Tecum- 
seh, the famous Shawnee chief. Their father and mother had attended school at 
the Mission. Another visitor was Mrs. Bettie Withrow of Chetopa who traces 
her ancestry to Charles Bluejacket, at one time a missionary and interpreter in 
the Mission. Bluejacket later became a chief of the Shawnee tribe. 

The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colonists, the 
Daughters of 1812 and to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society for 
their continued codperation at the Mission. 


Tue Fimst Capiro. 


During the past year the caretaker’s cottage was painted and minor repairs 
were made on the capitol building. 

The legislature of 1949 appropriated money for bringing electricity to the 
caretaker’s house. However, when the authorities at Fort Riley were asked to 
make the installation, for which they had previously given an estimate, the cost 
was considerably more than the appropriation. The Union Pacific right-of-way 
runs through the grounds, and it was suggested that the company might help. 
T. M. Lillard, attorney for the railroad and a member of the executive committee 
of the Historical Society, was appealed to. Within a few weeks the installation 
was made without cost to the state. The Society is greatly indebted to Mr. Lil- 
lard and to the company. It will be remembered that in 1928 the Union Pacific 
restored the Capitol building at a cost of $25,000. 


Tue STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 


The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to them. 
Special mention, perhaps, should be made of the heads of departments: Nyle 
H. Miller, assistant secretary and managing editor of the Quarterly; Helen M. 
McFarland, librarian; Edith Smelser, custodian of the museum; Mrs. Lela 
Barnes, treasurer; Edgar Langsdorf, archivist and manager of the building; and 
Jennie S. Owen, annalist. Attention should also be called to the work of Harry 
A. Hardy and his wife Kate, custodians of the Old Shawnee Mission, and John 
Scott, custodian of the First Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KrrkE MECHEM, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Presi- 
dent Correll called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. Lela Barnes. 


XU 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 


August 25, 1949, to August 21, 1950. 
MEMBERSHIP FEE FuND 


Balance, August 25, 1949: 


Cash ; $4,037 .70 

U. S. savings bonds, Series G 8,700 .00 
Receipts: 

Memberships $828 00 

Reimbursement for postage 727 .95 


Interest on bonds 242.50 


Disbursements 

Balance, August 21, 1950: 
Cash .. Y ; $4,661 .33 
U. S. savings bonds 8,700 .00 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 25, 1949: 


Cash .. $163.56 

U. S. treasury bonds 950 00 
Receipts: 

Bond interest $27 .27 

Savings account interest 1.35 
Disbursements: 

Books ... 
Balance, August 21, 1950: 

eater $144.03 


U. S. treasury bonds 950.00 


$12,737 .70 


1,798 45 
$14,536 15 
$1,174 82 


13,361 33 
$14,536.15 





$1,113 56 


28 . 62 
$1,142 18 


$48 15 


1,094 03 
"$1,142 18 
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Joun Bootu BEQUEST 
Balance, August 25, 1949: 


Cash $50 92 
U. S. treasury bonds 500 00 
= $550 92 
Receipts: 
Bond interest $14 40 
Savings account interest 68 
-P 15.08 
"$566.00 
Disbursements: 
Balance, August 21, 1950: 
oo dawe. $66 00 
U. S. treasury bonds 500 00 
$566 00 


Tuomas H. Bow.vus DoNATION 


This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 


ELIzABETH READER BEQUEST 


Balance, August 25, 1949: 





Cash in membership fee fund $571 19 
U. S. savings bonds (shown in total bonds, 
membership fee fund ) 5,200 00 
$5,771 19 
Receipts: 
Interest 130 00 
$5,901 19 
Disbursements: . 4 
Five sketches of Kansas territorial scenes by H. W. Waugh $30 00 
Balance, August 21, 1950: 
ae $671.19 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 5,200 00 
871 19 
$5,901.19 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the main- 
tenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made by the treasurer of 
the Society but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 1950, these 
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appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $143,365.40; Memorial 
building, $14,529.80; Old Shawnee Mission, $7,980.00; First Capitol of Kansas, 
$2,602.00. 

On motion by T. M. Lillard, seconded by Mrs. W. D. Philip, the 
reports of the secretary and the treasurer were accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 13, 1950. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds of 
the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old Shawnee 
Mission from August 25, 1949, to August 21, 1950, and that they are hereby 
approved. 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Robert Taft, the re- 
port was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
October 13, 1950. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For a one-year term: Frank Haucke, Council Grove, president; Will T. Beck, 
Holton, first vice-president; Robert Taft, Lawrence, second vice-president. 
For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Lela Barnes, 
Topeka, treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 P. M. The members were called to order by the president, 
Charles M. Correll. 

The address by Mr. Correll follows: 


Address of the President 
Cuarces M. CorrELL 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF THE G. A. R. 
IN KANSAS 


HE Grand Army of the Republic has passed into history. More 

than a quarter of a century has gone by since the last effective 
encampment of the department of Kansas was held. The books have 
been closed and the charters of the local posts have been turned in to 
repose in the archives of an organization which, for several decades, 
was identified with the public life of locality, state and nation. It is 
thrilling to study the records of the early meetings of the comrades 
who wore the little bronze buttons as they assembled in the annual 
encampments and carried on their business with the full-blooded 
vigor of active manhood; then it becomes pathetic to read in the rec- 
ords of the later proceedings of the difficulty the officers and speakers 
had as, with voices weakened with age, they struggled to make them- 
selves heard by those whose ears were increasingly stopped by the 
passing of the years. In the last few encampments that were held, 
the business was done in the name of the old soldiers, but the work 
was actually carried on by the members of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions, such as the Ladies of G. A. R., the Sons of Veterans and the 
Daughters of Union Veterans. 

It was the boast of Kansas that this young state sent more soldiers 
into the Union armies during the Civil War than did any other state, 
in proportion to population. It is also true that, when the war was 
over, Kansas received an unusually large number of veterans as set- 
tlers and citizens. This fact is not surprising for Kansas had at- 
tracted nation-wide fame as the scene of the Border war, and of the 
activities of John Brown, so it was only natural that the young men, 
released from military service, should be attracted to the state where 
the prologue of the national tragedy had been enacted. To be sure, 
this attraction was not lessened by the opportunities offered by the 
new homestead law. The late William Allen White, in his presi- 
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dential address before this Society, alluded to this large number of 
Civil War soldiers who came to make up the G. A. R. in the state, 


and he said of them,“. . . they all joined the G. A. R. It domi- 
nated Kansas politics for 30 years; kept the state a rock-ribbed Re- 
publican plutocracy for thirty years after Appomatox. . . .”! 


Insofar as Mr. White’s statement is correct, it alludes to a natural 
consequence of the situation. These young men had, under the 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln, served in the armies which saved 
the Union, and, now that the job was done, the great majority of 
them would inevitably adhere to the party of Lincoln. 

However, Mr. White’s statement is more rhetorically correct than 
it is statistically, for he had in mind the total strength of the Union 
veterans in the state and not specifically the strength of the G. A. R., 
for this organization never recruited more than a small fraction of the 
potential members, and it tried to be strictly non-partisan. It was a 
comradeship to preserve common memories, to care for the widows 
and orphans of soldiers and to promote all that could advance the 
spirit of patriotism in the community. The officers and members 
were repeatedly being reminded that they must not let partisan poli- 
tics affect their activities. Like all organizations, it desired to grow 
in numbers. The number of posts and their membership fluctuated 
from year to year, but in the early 1890’s, when the organization was 
at its peak, there were somewhat less than 500 posts with a member- 
ship of not much over 20,000, while it was estimated that the prob- 
able number of Union veterans within the borders of the state was 
some 100,000. Hence the department officers were constantly urging 
the officers of the local posts to carry on an active recruiting cam- 
paign. 

During the decade of the 1890's, when the Populist movement was 
at its height, one local post commander, in response to the official 
prompting to recruit new members, wrote the state headquarters 
that he “never had asked a damned Pop to join and he never would 
do so.” Of course he was properly reprimanded and again all were 
reminded of the non-partisan rules under which they worked. How- 
ever, one may suspect that there was quite general agreement with 
the attitude of the anti-Populist commander on the part of the leaders 
of the G. A. R., although they didn’t dare express it so openly as he 
did. The state was solidly Republican, as White states, and the old 
soldier vote no doubt was largely responsible for it, but it is not tech- 


1. The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 8 (1939), February, p. 76. 
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nically correct to say that the G. A. R., as an organization, was re- 
sponsible for it. 

In spite of the large number of Civil War service men who were 
homesteading in Kansas, the G. A. R. did not come into full recogni- 
tion in this state until the decade of the 1880's. One may assume that 
the homesteaders were too busy founding their homes, breaking up 
the tough sod, fighting Indians and grasshoppers, struggling with the 
unfriendly elements, and then trying to survive the depression years 
of the early 1870's, to give time and effort to the establishment and 
propagation of a social and patriotic organization. However, there 
was formed in Kansas as early as December, 1865, an order called the 
Veteran Brotherhood, and the following June a state encampment 
was held in Topeka. At about the same time the national G. A. R. 
was founded with the first post at Decatur, IIl., in April, 1866. The 
leaders of this group evidently invited other veterans’ organizations 
that had sprung up in various states to meet in a national encamp- 
ment in Indianapolis, November 20, 1866, and the Veteran Brother- 
hood of Kansas was represented by T. J. Anderson and possibly other 
members at this meeting. At a second encampment of the Veteran 
Brotherhood at Topeka in December, 1866, it was voted to transfer 
into the G. A. R., and the Topeka post of the Veteran Brotherhood 
became Lincoln Post No. 1 of the G. A. R.? 

Kansas was represented at the national encampment of 1867 and 
again in 1869 but was not in 1870 nor 1871. In this year it was re- 
ported that Kansas had had 36 posts in 1868 but had only nine in 
1871 and was in arrears with national dues, so was dropped from the 
roster, but it was represented again in 1872 and reported that a re- 
organization was in progress. In 1873 the Kansas department was 
again in arrears, but got its dues paid by 1874 and, although officially 
present in 1876, the representative had to report that the number of 
posts in the department had fallen to a single one of 16 members at 
Independence. However, posts were being organized at Larned 
and at Leavenworth, so Kansas was carried as a provisional depart- 
ment in the national organization until 1880 when it gained regular 
status and remained an active department throughout the remaining 
years of its history. 

The first encampment of the state department was held in Topeka 
in 1882 and regular meetings were held from that time on. In the 
records of this first encampment allusion was made to the growth of 


2. Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, A Cyclopedia of State History, . . . (Chicago, 


c1912), v. 1, pp. 772, 773. 
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the order from one post five years before to 36 active posts in 1882. 
Evidently recruiting went forward at a good rate during the next 
few years for, at the encampment held in 1884, it was stated that 
Kansas ranked fourth among the states of the Union in point of num- 
bers in the G. A. R., being surpassed only by Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio, and that there were then 298 posts in the state with 16,551 
members.’ Nearly a decade later the number of posts was given as 
477 and the membership at a little over 20,000. So, although the 
numbers on the rolls never included more than a quarter of the po- 
tential members, yet it was the actively organized portion of the 
veteran population, it had definite purposes to attain and, as was em- 
phatically stated at one of the state encampments, “the Grand Army 
of the Republic is a power in this State, and . . . can make its 
influence felt. . . .”4 

It was a constant objective in the minds of the Civil War veterans 
to inculcate the spirit of patriotism and, except for the subject of 
pensions, few themes were more frequently emphasized in the en- 
campments of the organization. The department meeting in 1889 
adopted a long resolution setting forth the desirability of keeping 
alive in the minds of future generations the devotion of those who 
had saved the Union, and calling upon the schools and state institu- 
tions of higher education to set aside memorial halls for reading 
rooms and historical museums. The next year the encampment 
urged all local posts to use their influence to get national flags dis- 
played in all public school rooms. In 1891 a resolution was adopted 
calling on the national encampment to take all necessary steps to in- 
sure the teaching of patriotism in the schools, emphasizing in this 
connection that it was part of their mission to see that the correct 
history of the Civil War was taught. Throughout the decade of the 
1890's, the department commanders and the resolution and educa- 
tion committees were constantly calling on the members and the 
local posts to urge legislation requiring schools to own and display 
flags, and more than one commander called upon the congress of the 
United States to make available for use in the public schools a system 
of military instruction already in use in colleges. 

In 1903 the education committee reported failure to get a bill 
through the legislature to require the flag salute in the schools of the 
state because the River Brethren had protested that such a law 
would inculcate idolatry, while another proposed piece of legisla- 


8. Proceedings Third Annual Encampment, Department of Kansas, G. A. R., 1884, p. 4. 


4. Journal of Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Encampment, Department Ka q 
G. A. R., 1886, p. 13. er a ee 
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tion to appropriate money with which to furnish schools a manual of 
patriotism failed because “a foreign born member who couldn't 
speak English” had moved that “te pill pe turn down.” The com- 
mittee complained of lack of support from the local posts.®° In spite 
of the seeming apathy of the members of the organization, the com- 
mittees persisted in their efforts to secure favorable legislation and in 
1907 the legislative committee, under the chairmanship of Cyrus Le- 
land, was able to report success in getting the legislature to pass an 
act requiring school boards to secure flags and facilities for display- 
ing them in the schools, and also requiring the state superintendent 
to prepare a patriotic manual to be printed by the state printer and 
distributed to the public school authorities. Just prior to the an- 
nouncement of this achievement, the office of patriotic instructor 
seems to have been created in the national organization, state depart- 
ments and local posts, and in 1906 the department patriotic instruc- 
tor reported that over 100 flags had been placed in the public schools, 
but the report failed to indicate where the funds had come from with 
which to purchase these flags. 

In keeping with its interest in patriotism, is the attitude of the or- 
ganization towards holidays related to Civil War men and incidents. 
In 1885 the department encampment expressed its appreciation of 
the act of the legislature making Memorial Day, May 30, a legal 
holiday, and there is no doubt that the organization and its members 
had been active in lobbying for that legislation, as they were later 
for enactment of the law making Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday. 
That they were jealous of the proper observance of such days is 
evidenced, for example, by the strong protest voiced by the G. A. R. 
in 1919 against the proposed plan for President Taft to speak in 
Kansas City on Memorial Day on the subject of the League of Na- 
tions. It is to be assumed that the protest was animated, not by 
hostility towards Wilson’s league, but only by the determination to 
keep that day sacred to the theme of the Civil War and the sacrifices 
of the heroes who had fought in the struggle to save the Union. 
Similar sentiment, evidently, explains the persistent opposition of 
the G. A. R. to the adoption of a state flag, as they reiterated their 
slogan, “One Country, One Flag, One Language.” It seemed in- 
appropriate, if not unpatriotic, to these boys in blue for any symbol 
to be raised that might seem to divide allegiance, or to detract 
from the glory of the Stars and Stripes, and it was not till after the 


5. Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Encampment of the Grand 
Republic, Department of Kansas, 1903, pp. 51-53. pe ae ey ae 
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G. A. R. had ceased to be a force in public affairs that a state flag 
was adopted. 

It is of rather special interest to note that the G. A. R. went on 
record as officially approving and endorsing the G. A. R. Memorial 
College at Oberlin, Kan. This was a college incorporated in 1891 
for the especial purpose of giving free college education to the chil- 
dren of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and it is said to have 
been the only college in the country set up for that purpose. The 
boys and girls who attended were required to wear uniforms fur- 
nished by the school at cost and they had to bear the cost of their 
board and rooms, but they were charged no tuition. The college 
had but a short existence but while it lived it had the blessing 
of the old soldier organization. 

In this same decade of the 1890's, the department encampment 
passed a resolution calling upon the state and national governments 
to appropriate money for the building of a Union Soldiers’ Memorial 
Hall of United States History, to be erected on the campus of the 
University of Kansas. This structure was to be dedicated to the 
realization of the G. A. R. purpose that the correct history of the 
Civil War be taught. In view of this constant and commendable 
emphasis on what they considered good patriotism, it is a bit sur- 
prising that the encampment of 1884 indefinitely postponed action 
on a proposed resolution commending Sen. John J. Ingalls for “his 
masterly defense of the martyred hero of freedom and patron saint 
of Kansas, John Brown.” One wonders if the negative action was 
prompted by a doubt as to the saintliness of John Brown or by a 
doubt as to the propriety of an endorsement of a prominent politi- 
cian.® 

Another evidence of the interest the G. A. R. had in the proper 
inculcation of patriotism in the rising generation is seen in the con- 
cern the department commanders were constantly manifesting in 
the character of the textbooks in United States history that were in 
use in the schools. As early as the meeting of 1891 this concern was 
indicated by the resolution which was passed calling on the national 
encampment to take steps to insure the proper presentation of the 
account of the Civil War—its significance, its battles, its heroes— 
to the youth in the schools of the land. At the state encampment of 
1894, the department commander in his address strongly criticized 
the school histories in use as being written to sell in all parts of 
the country—the South as well as the North—and so failing to teach 


6. Proceedings of the Third Annual Encampment, Department of Kansas, G. A. R., 
1884, p. 28. 
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the proper love and reverence for the soldiers who had saved the 
country. He stated that he had appointed a committee to see about 
rewriting the histories or having a good one written. Later in this 
same meeting this committee gave its report, going into some detail 
in its criticism of the history books in use, and it closed its report 
with three recommendations, namely, (1) That the department 
commander appoint a committee of three G. A. R. men to watch 
with vigilance the character of books used in the public schools 
of the state and the character of the teachers employed at public 
expense. (2) That the regents and professors at the state university, 
the state agricultural college and the state normal school be re- 
quested to raise the American flag over their college buildings every 
school day, and the department commander be authorized to ap- 
point three comrades annually residing at Lawrence, Manhattan 
and Emporia, to report at each encampment whether the school 
authorities had respected this request. (3) Each post commander 
was to have this report read at a post meeting soon after the en- 
campment proceedings were published.’ 

In 1895 the comrades were still worried about this matter as is 
indicated by a resolution which was passed authorizing the com- 
mander to appoint a committee to work out a plan to get a proper 
history text published for use in Kansas schools. Such a committee 
was appointed and at the meeting the following year it gave a long 
report. It told how three comrades had been given time before the 
state teachers’ association meeting to point out errors in the history 
book then in use and to tell the teachers how to teach patriotism. 
One of these speakers was quoted as telling the teachers that if he 
were writing a history textbook he would give, not a few lines, but 
50 pages to the story of the Kansas struggle.* Evidently he wasn’t 
worried about the size of the book the children would have to read 
if all the topics were treated in similar ratio. 

Three years later the subject was again attacked in the com- 
mander’s address when he condemned the book then in use because 
it gave too little space to the battles and leaders of the Civil War 
and failed to instill the spirit of patriotism. Another committee 
was appointed to make a study of the state-adopted text, which was 
Taylor’s Model History of the United States, Kansas edition, and 
at the encampment of 1900 this committee gave a long report which 


7. Journal of the Thirteenth Annual Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, 1894, pp. 61, 62. 

8. Journal of the Fifteenth Annual Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, 1896, pp. 55-74. 
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pointed out the inadequacies of the book. Among other short- 
comings, it was pointed out that the book devoted only 17 pages 
to the account of the Civil War while it gave 19 to the story of 
Cleveland’s administration, and, furthermore, it wrongly gave credit 
to the Cleveland administration for some legislation favorable to 
the veterans which had actually been passed at an earlier date. 
This supposed partiality of the author for the Cleveland program 
made an especially good point of attack, for Cleveland’s economy 
in the matter of pensions had made him unpopular with the mem- 
bers of the G. A. R., just as the program of the earlier commissioner 
of pensions, Corporal Tanner, with his “God pity the surplus” 
slogan had made him a favorite with the recipients of pensions. 
Still the question of textbooks wasn’t settled and in 1901 another 
committee was appointed to investigate school history books, and 
in 1902 this committee reported that the new textbook commission, 
appointed by Governor Stanley, had replaced Taylor’s history text 
by one written by Davidson, who was superintendent of schools in 
Topeka, and the committee highly praised Davidson’s book and 
gave credit to the G. A. R. for getting the change made. 

This story of the turmoil over textbooks serves to remind us that 
each generation has its problems of unpatriotic and subversive in- 
fluences and each generation produces its censors to correct such 
influences. In the decade of the 1890's, the terms “socialist” and 
“anarchist” were rather indiscriminately pinned onto the advocates 
of political and economic reform, even as the terms “red” and “Com- 
munist” are today, and the G. A. R. was one of the organizations 
that made it its business to see to it that no un-American ideas 
poisoned the minds of the youth. 

Naturally the G. A. R. was active locally and in a state-wide way 
to get statues and other monuments erected as memorials to men 
and events of the Civil War, and many such monuments stand on 
courthouse squares and in city parks as evidence that the organiza- 
tion was effective in this line of endeavor. At the first state encamp- 
ment in 1882 action was taken urging the quartermaster general of 
the U. S. army to have erected at the national cemeteries at Ft. Scott 
and Ft. Leavenworth suitable rostrums for use on memorial occa- 
sions. By this time there must have been some agitation for the 
establishing of a national soldiers’ home west of the Mississippi, for, 
in 1883, a committee was appointed to see what could be done and 
at the next encampment the committee reported that it had circu- 
larized the posts in the states of the Midwest and had secured over 
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20,000 signatures to a petition asking congress to establish such a 
home in Kansas. Later the record shows that the department had 
advanced nearly $500 to cover the expenses “incurred in securing 
the passage of the appropriation for the soldiers’ home and its 
subsequent location in Kansas” and that the legislature had in due 
time refunded the amount to the department. 

The campaign carried on by the G. A. R. was evidently effective 
for in 1884 congress passed a bill appropriating $250,000 for the erec- 
tion of a soldiers’ home west of the Mississippi and on July 2 of that 
year President Arthur signed the bill. The location of the home was 
a matter for further campaigning and bidding from various cities, 
but Leavenworth gave 640 acres of land and $50,000 and this, plus 
the fact that George T. Anthony, of that city, appeared before the 
national board of managers, was sufficient to swing the matter and 
the home was located there. The success of this program was a 
cause of great rejoicing on the part of the organization, as is indi- 
cated in the address of the commander at the encampment of 1885 
when he said “What stronger proof can there be of the usefulness of 
the G. A. R. than the good we have accomplished in this direction.” 

Probably the supreme achievement of the Kansas department of 
the G.A.R. in the matter of memorial buildings, was its success, after 
years of striving, in securing the erection of the Memorial building 
in Topeka, where the archives of the organization are kept, and in 
which the State Historical Society is housed. The erection and dedi- 
cation of this building were high lights in the lives of the old soldiers 
and their organization, and this was practically the last notable ac- 
complishment of the state department of the G. A. R. It appears 
that the first foreshadowing of this hall is in the action of the en- 
campment of 1889 asking the executive council of the state govern- 
ment to set aside a part of the capitol building as a memorial hall 
where G. A. R. meetings could be held and where post flags and 
relics could be stored, and a memorial hall committee was appointed 
at this meeting. Some time before 1897 this request had been favor- 
ably acted on, for in this year the minutes of the encampment refer 
to the act of the legislature by which two rooms in the capitol had 
been set aside as a G. A. R. museum under the custody of men named 
by the department officers, and the first report of the superintendent 
of the museum was given at this 1897 encampment.’® This arrange- 
ment didn’t prove entirely satisfactory, evidently, for there is later 


9. The Kansas Knight and Soldier, Topeka, July 1, 1887, p. 16. 


10. Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Encampment of the Department of Kansas, 
Grand Army of the Republic, 1897, pp. 79-81. 
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complaint that the capitol authorities had compelled the organiza- 
tion to move to other rooms in the state house, so agitation continued 
for better accomodations. 

At last, in 1909, a department committee reported that the state 
legislature had appropriated $200,000 for the building of a memorial 
hall and had created a building commission on which the secretary 
of the State Historical Society and the commander of the state de- 
partment of the G. A. R. should serve. The resolutions adopted at 
this same 1909 meeting refer to the state appropriation and also state 
that over $200,000 of funds received from the general government 
still remain in the treasury, but give no explanation of the source of 
this money nor its possible use. However in December, 1908, a cir- 
cular had been sent out from the department headquarters explain- 
ing that $97,000 had been received in the state treasury from the 
federal government, being interest due on money spent by Kansas in 
raising and equipping troops for the Civil War, but also in part, 
evidently in payment of individual claims, for it is stated that proof 
of claims for this money had been chiefly supplied by the State His- 
torical Society. It was believed that some $200,000 would finally be 
received and hope was expressed that this money, plus state appro- 
priations, would be used in the building of the Memorial hall." 
The next year the department member of the Memorial hall commit- 
tee reported that he had secured, in the plans for the hall, a G. A. R. 
room to seat 1,500, a room for a museum and rooms for the auxiliary 
organizations. In the discussion that followed the report, the ques- 
tion of the materials to be used in the construction of the hall was de- 
bated, and also it was strongly emphasized that the G. A. R. museum 
must be kept separate from that of the Historical Society. It turned 
out that the money at hand wasn’t sufficient for building the hall as 
planned, but the legislature of 1911 made additional appropriations, 
and the contract for the erection of the building was let on March 30, 
1911. It was arranged that the ceremony of the laying of the corner- 
stone was to be on September 27, with the President of the United 
States officiating, but all the exercises to be under the control of the 
G. A. R. 

At the encampment of 1911 an explanation was made as to the 
source of the funds from the general government which were going 
into the building of the hall. The government at Washington had 
paid to the state of Kansas for expenses and personal losses in con- 
nection with the Civil War, the sum of $1,268,503. Of this, $337,054 


11. Journal of the Twenty-eighth Annual Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
public, Department of Kansas, 1909, pp. 107, 108. 
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had been paid to certain individual claimants, and the state’s 
share of $895,892 had been allocated by the state to the building of 
Memorial hall. 

By 1914 the hall had been completed and the dedication cere- 
monies were observed on May 26, 27 and 28, at the time of the de- 
partment encampment. A communication in the press that spring 
seemed to give the impression that the Kansas Academy of Science 
would direct the exercises at the dedication. This brought forth 
from the headquarters of the G. A. R. a vigorous letter declaring that 
the members of the academy, as well as all other citizens, would be 
welcome at the exercises, but stating in no uncertain terms that the 
exercises of the day would be under the control of the G. A. R. and 
of no one else. The original act of the legislature, which provided 
for the building of the hall, contained a section which reserved the 
use of the second floor of the building for the G. A. R. and its auxili- 
ary organizations, but by 1918 the G. A. R. officers were protesting 
against the use of the second floor by other organizations to the ex- 
clusion of their order and contrary to law.’? The legislative session 
of 1919 passed an act transferring the custody of the hall from the 
Memorial hall building committee to the state executive council, but 
through the efforts of Senator Kanavel, the lone Civil War veteran 
in the senate, the original provision giving the second floor to the 
Civil War organizations was retained. And so it is today that the as- 
sembly room, the museum, and the offices on the second floor of the 
hall are memorials to, and contain the records of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and related organizations admitted to its use before 
the G. A. R. became defunct. 

The limitations of time prevent the telling of many other interest- 
ing and constructive achievements accomplished by the organization 
of the men who, as boys, had fought the battles of the war between 
the states. Much could be said of the leaders, many of whom served 
their communities, the state and the nation in public office. The 
organization was largely responsible for inducing the federal govern- 
ment to turn over to the state the land of old Fort Dodge for the pur- 
pose of building on it the state soldiers’ home which, down through 
the years, was indeed a home for many a worthy and needy old com- 
rade in his helpless years. The orphans’ home at Atchison was an- 
other benevolent institution for which the G. A. R. was largely re- 
sponsible, and it shared with its auxiliary, the Ladies of the G. A. R., 
in the establishment and direction of the Mother Bickerdyke Home 


12. Topeka State Journal, February 3, 1919. 
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at Ellsworth. The G. A. R. was no doubt what would be called to- 
day a pressure group and it certainly applied the pressure for obtain- 
ing pensions and other favors to veterans, but it carried on its propa- 
ganda frankly, proudly, and in the open for it always insisted that 
the nation owed to the men who had saved it from destruction a debt 
that could never be paid with pensions, homes and such benevolence. 

The motto of the order—Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty—guided 
it in caring for the comrades, their widows and orphans, in minister- 
ing to any who suffered from epidemics and other disaster, and in 
keeping alive in the thought of the people the ideal of devotion to 
country and flag. Their charity came to extend to those outside their 
order and even to their former enemies, for Kansas posts sent car- 
loads of corn and other gifts to aid in financing the building of homes 
for Confederate veterans. Yes, the Grand Army of the Republic has 
passed into history, but the history of its ideals and achievements 
should not be forgotten. 


Following the address of the president, Kirke Mechem, secretary, 
read a paper giving a sketch of the Society’s history: 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, AFTER SEVENTY- FIVE YEARS 


VERY spring hundreds of Kansas school children visit the Memo- 

rial building in Topeka. The first thing they see in the lobby is 
a long case where the original state constitution is displayed. They 
receive a folder which tells how the document was written. From it 
they learn that there were three earlier attempts to write a constitu- 
tion and that all failed because of the bitter fight over slavery in the 
territory. 

Curiously, this was also true of the organization that has charge of 
the constitution—the Kansas State Historical Society and Depart- 
ment of Archives, to give it its full name. 

In 1855 the Pro-Slavery Legislature chartered the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Kansas Territory, which lasted only as long 
as its sponsors. Four years later the Scientific and Historical Society 
was incorporated. By 1863 it had brought together in Lawrence a 
collection of 244 books and the files of 14 newspapers. In that year 
many of its collections were destroyed in the Quantrill raid. Then in 
1867 a State Historical Society was projected. But it, too, soon died. 

The Kansas Editors and Publishers Association organized the so- 
ciety that finally took root. This was at Manhattan in April, 1875. 
Today, though 33 states are older than Kansas and many outrank it 
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in wealth and population, only two or three have historical societies 
as large. 

Perhaps the most important act of the editors was to promise to 
give back files of their papers and to donate all future issues. For 75 
years this promise has been kept, with the result that the collection 
is now the largest in the United States outside the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Nothing of course can compare with a newspaper as a source of 
history. Each file is a continued story of its community. Combined, 
these Kansas papers record the births and deaths, the successes and 
failures, the joys and sorrows of the people of the state for nearly a 
hundred years. No other state has ever attempted such a collection 
and no other commonwealth, therefore, ever possessed such a minute 
record of its existence. Consider what historians would give for a 
file of an Athens Post at the time of Sophocles or a London News in 
Shakespeare’s day! 

The papers received by the society are listed each year in a book- 
let. The 1950 list shows 697 newpapers and periodicals. Of these, 
58 are daily and 383 are weekly, coming from all 105 counties. The 
total number of Kansas bound volumes is now 53,488. In addition 
there are over 10,000 bound volumes of out-of-state newspapers 
dated from 1767 to 1950. 

The Society’s first library was donated by its first president, Chief 
Justice Samuel A. Kingman. It consisted of a bookcase in the office 
of the state auditor. Today the library has few equals in the fields 
of Western and Indian history, and genealogy. The section dealing 
with Kansas is the largest in the country, with about 300,000 separate 
card entries relating to Kansas subjects alone. 

An attempt is made to get a copy of every book, pamphlet and 
magazine article written about Kansas or by a Kansan. In addition, 
several leading Kansas dailies are read, and the stories with historical 
value are clipped and catalogued. In this way the current history 
of the state is kept up-to-date. 

The Chinese have a saying that one picture is worth 10,000 words. 
In the library 24,000 pictures are catalogued, mostly of Kansas sub- 
jects. They range from tintypes less than an inch in size to a life-size 
painting showing Governor Reeder escaping from the territory dis- 
guised as a woodchopper. Also, there are 12,000 maps, atlases and 
charts, tracing three centuries of development in the Kansas region. 

The most popular department, especially with children of school 
age, is the museum. It is the largest of the state historical museums 
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and contains 35,000 objects illustrating the history of Kansas and the 
West. 

These objects range in size from Mexican dressed fleas to a Con- 
cord stage coach, and in time from a Coronado sword of 1541, found 
on the plains of Kansas, down to the present year. Boys with a 
Hopalong Cassidy complex flock about the old Western rifles, re- 
volvers, powder flasks, cartridge belts and saddles. None of the 
relics attracts more attention than an airplane made and flown in To- 
peka in 1912. 

The Society is the official archives department of the state. Ar- 
chives, strictly speaking, are business records. Schools, for example, 
have archives in the form of minutes of school boards, records of 
classes, etc. When a state officer, such as the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, wants to dispose of records he notifies the records 
board. The archives department examines the papers and deter- 
mines which have permanent value. They are then moved to the 
Memorial building and organized for use. The others, usually the 
larger part, are destroyed. 

Kansas was the first state in the middle west to pass an archives 
law. This was in 1905. Not until recent years, however, did the 
iaw prohibit departments from destroying records without permis- 
sion. Since then, more records have been transferred to the Society 
than in any preceding twenty years. The state’s total archives run 
to over 2,000,000 documents. 

In the archives may be found the correspondence of every Kansas 
governor since 1854. All the original census reports since the first 
enumeration of 1855 are preserved. Of great value are the charter 
books from the secretary of state’s office which contain a record of 
all Kansas corporations. 

Another department, similar to archives, consists of private letters, 
diaries and the like. They were written by early-day missionaries, 
farmers, politicians, housewives, etc., and include records of organi- 
zations and commercial firms. Examples are 35 bound volumes of 
the letters of Isaac McCoy, one of the first missionaries and surveyors 
in Kansas; the journal of Jotham Meeker, Kansas’ first printer; and 
the official correspondence of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. Nearly every noted Kansan, and hundreds of others, are 
represented in this collection of 300,000 pieces. 

Since all papers break down with age, especially wood-pulp news- 
papers, a chief problem is to preserve their content. The best 
method is to photograph them on microfilm, since it also saves space. 
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The Kansas Society was one of the first to experiment in this field. 
The microfilm department has now taken 2,000,000 pictures of old 
newspapers and archives. In addition, it has bought from the Na- 
tional Archives, and elsewhere, microfilm records pertaining to Kan- 
sas which total around 350,000 pictures. Three projectors are avail- 
able for use of these films. 

The Society of course is more than a collector. It has published 
17 books known as the Kansas Historical Collections, 18 bound vol- 
umes of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, as well as numerous 
smaller publications. It is now compiling an “Annals of Kansas,” a 
continuation of Wilder’s Annals. This work, when published, will 
be a day-by-day history of the state from 1885 to 1925. 

As trustee for the state, the Society has charge of several historic 
sites. The most important are the old Shawnee Mission, which was 
established in 1830 near present Kansas City as an Indian mission 
and school, and the First Capitol building on the Fort Riley reserva- 
tion. Custodians at both places care for the properties and show 
them to the public. 

Like other state departments, the Society operates on money re- 
ceived from the legislature. For the most part, this support has been 
generous. But sometimes there are questions. A few years ago a 
member of an appropriations committee, visiting the building for the 
first time, asked, “What the hell good is a historical society?” It 
turned out that he was a cattleman, and when he was shown a com- 
plete collection of brand books, with his father’s brand in one of the 
volumes, he began to look about him with a more open mind. 

Actually, the Society serves the public in three ways. The first is 
in a sense patriotic; it stimulates the pride people have in their past 
and encourages their natural desire to honor their ancestors. These 
are legitimate sentiments, and are a trait of all strong civilizations. 
Likewise, the Society helps teach some of the lessons of history: what 
can be learned from the struggles and errors of the past. 

On another level, the Society is merely an entertainer. People like 
curiosities, and the older the better. They like to identify the objects 
their parents or grandparents used. They enjoy seeing the crude 
utensils of the Indians, the prairie-breaking plows of the pioneers, 
the rope beds, the hand-written arithmetics. They are entertained 
by old maps and pictures. They are amused by early-day news- 
paper advertisements of bustles, mustache cups and bed warmers, 
and are touched to see steak offered at ten cents a pound and stock- 
ings at 15 cents a pair. 
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For many, there is entertainment in genealogical research. Scores 
of persons spend hours in the library checking family histories. 
And of course there are other hobbyists who want to know about 
stamps, coins, old china, Indian relics, costumes and countless other 
subjects. 

But there is a dollar-and-cents value in historical records that is 
little appreciated by the general public. A great deal of the advertis- 
ing Kansas receives is based on the Society’s collections. News- 
papermen use them constantly, as a source for features, for illustra- 
tions, for checking information. This is also true of writers for 
national magazines and authors of books. 

No historian of course can write about the state, or for that matter 
about the Great Plains region, without reference to the Society's 
records. Allan Nevins, who has twice won the Pulitzer prize, has 
visited the Society a number of times. Not long ago, J. Frank Dobie, 
a leading authority on Southwestern history, wrote that Kansas has 
the best state-maintained society he has ever worked in. “Go to 
Kansas,” he told his own state, “to learn how a historical society 
representing Texas might be dignified.” 

Nearly 300 persons a month come to the Society for help in get- 
ting birth certificates, and requests are received by mail from all 
parts of the country. These certificates are needed for claims for old 
age assistance, social security, railroad retirement, pensions, pass- 
ports, proof of citizenship, etc. In giving this service last year it was 
necessary to search 8,983 census volumes and hundreds of bound 
newspaper volumes and microfilm reels. 

Recently the title to a valuable Kansas property hinged on the 
validity of a notary’s commission. It was claimed that the commis- 
sion had expired before the notary had witnessed a transfer many 
years before. By reference to the Society's records it was proved 
that the commission had been renewed and that the transfer was 
legal. Frequently, in similar instances, official signatures can be 
verified by comparing them with known true signatures in the 
archives. 

Even out-of-state business concerns occasionally make use of the 
Society. Several months ago one of the country’s largest chain stores 
was sued by the federal government. As part of the defense of the 
suit, the corporation hired a staff of researchers to check their ad- 
vertisements through hundreds of Kansas newspapers. 

One of the state’s most beautiful buildings was erected without 
cost, thanks to the archives. This is the Memorial building, which 
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probably could not be replaced today for $1,500,000. During the 
Civil War, on promise of repayment by the federal government, Kan- 
sas spent $600,000 of its own money. Then for the next 50 years it 
tried to collect. In 1908 reimbursement was at last approved. Those 
who handled the matter stated that “without the records kept by the 
historical society, and nowhere else to be found, the state couldn't 
have collected a dollar.” 

There was, therefore, a touch of poetic justice in the decision that 
made the Memorial building the permanent home of the Society. 
The building is now 35 years old, yet even today few other societies 
are so well equipped. Certainly much of the Society’s progress has 
been due to this capacity for expansion. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
1875-1951 
1875-1876 *SamueL AusTIN KINGMAN, Topeka. 
1877 *Grorce Appison CRAWFORD, Fort Scott. 
1878 *JoHn ALEXANDER ManrtTn, Atchison. 
1879-1880 *CHaARLEs Rosinson, Lawrence. 
1881-1882 *Timotny Dwicut THACHER, Lawrence. 
1883-1884 *FLoyp Perry Baker, Topeka. 
1885-1886 *DanieL Reap ANtTHony, I, Leavenworth. 
1887 *DANrEL WEBSTER WILDER, Hiawatha. 
1888 *Epwarp Russe.., Lawrence. 
1889 ®WiLL1AM AppIsoN PHILips, Salina. 
1890 *Cyrus Kurtz Hoiiiway, Topeka. 
1891 *James STANLEY Emery, Lawrence. 
1892 *THomas A. Ossorn, Topeka. 
1893 *PercrvaL G. Lowe, Leavenworth. 
1894 *VincenT J. Lang, Kansas City. 
1895 *Soton O. THacHer, Lawrence. 
1896 *Epmunp N. MorriLy, Hiawatha. 
1897 *Harnrison KELLEY, Burlington. 
1898 *Joun Speer, Garden City. 
1899 *EucEeNne Fitcu Ware, Kansas City. 
1900 *JonHn Gmwwron HaskeEL., Lawrence. 
1901 *Jonn Francis, Colony. 
1902 *Witt1aM H. Smiru, Marysville. 
1903 *WiiLraM B. Stone, Galena. 
1904 *Joun Martin, Topeka. 
1905 *Rosert M. Wricut, Dodge City. 
1906 *Horace Lapp Moore, Lawrence. 
1907 *James R. Mean, Wichita. 
1908 *Grorce W. VEALE, Topcka. 
1909 *GrorcE W. G ick, Atchison. 
1910 *ALBe B. WuitiNc, Topeka. 
1911 *Epwi C. Manninc, Winfield. 





1912 
1913 
1914-1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923-1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
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®WittiAM Extsey ConNELLEY, Topeka. 
*Davip E. BALLARD, Washington. 
*Joun N. Harrison, Ottawa. 
*CHARLES FREDERICK SCOTT, Iola. 
®CHARLES SUMNER GLEED, Topeka. 
®GrorGE PreRSON MoreHousE, Topeka. 
°Wi_per S. Metcatr, Lawrence. 
*Tuos. A. McNEAL, Topeka. 

*F. Dumont Situ, Hutchinson. 
®Sam F. Woo arp, Wichita. 
*CuHar_Les H. Tucker, Lawrence. 
®THEODORE GARDNER, Lawrence. 
*JEROME W. BEeRRYMAN, Ashland. 
*SAMUEL E. Coss, Topeka. 

*Cuarves L. Kacey, Beloit. 


1929 *WrxiaM L. Huccrins, Emporia. 
1930 W. C. Sons, Lawrence. 


1931 


Cuar.es M. Harcer, Abilene. 


1932 Joxun S. Dawson, Hill City. 

1933 *THomas Amory LEE, Topeka. 

1934 H. K. Linpstey, Wichita. 

1935 *THomas F. Doran, Topeka. 

1935 *FrRaNK HEywoop Hopper, Lawrence. 
1936 *E. E. Ke..ey, Garden City. 

1937 *Epwin A. Austin, Topeka. 

1938 *Wii1aAM ALLEN Wuirte, Emporia. 


1939 Rosert C. RANKIN, Lawrence. 


1940 THomas M. LitLarp, Topeka. 


SECRETARIES OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


James C. Matin, Lawrence. 


1942 Cnas. H. Browne, Horton. 

1943 W. E. STaNn.ey, Wichita. 

1944 Frep W. Brinkernorr, Pittsburg. 
1945 *Ravpu R. Price, Manhattan. 

1946 Jxrss C. Denious, Dodge City. 
1947 Mutton R. McLean, Topeka. 
1948 Rosert T. Arrcuison, Wichita. 
1949 R. F. Brock, Goodland. 

1950 CHaries M. Correct, Manhattan. 
1951 Frank Haucke, Council Grove. 


1875-1951 


1875-1876 °FLoyp Perry Baker, Topeka. 

1876-1899 *FRANKLIN GeorGE ADAMs, Topeka. 
1899-1914 *GrorcE WASHINGTON Martin, Kansas City. 
1914-1930 ®Witit1am Exsey ConNELLEY, Topeka. 


1930- 


1930 °Frep B. BoNEBRAKE, Topeka. 


Kirke MEcHEM, Wichita. 





* Deceased. 
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The report of the committee on nominations was called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


October 13, 1950. 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 


October, 1953: 
Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 


Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 


Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. 


Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 


Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 


Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 


Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 


McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 
Topeka. 

Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Frank A. Hobble, the 
report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the mem- 
bers of the board were declared elected for the term ending in Octo- 


ber, 1953. 


Reports of county and local societies were called for and were 
given by Mrs. John L. Barkley for the Shawnee Mission Indian His- 
torical Society, and by Wilford Riegle for the Lyon County Histori- 


cal Society. 


There being no further business, the annual meeting of the Society 


adjourned. 


To mark the Society’s 75th anniversary, refreshments were served 
in the secretary’s office at the close of the meeting. Mrs. Charles M. 
Correll cut a three-tiered birthday cake; and Mrs. Kirke Mechem 
served punch from the silver punch bowl of the battleship Kansas 


service. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Correll. He asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report 
was read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be ac- 
cepted. Motion was seconded by Standish Hall and the following 
were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Frank Haucke, Council Grove, president; 
Will T. Beck, Holton, first vice-president; Robert Taft, Lawrence, 
second vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. 
Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1950 


DiRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDING OcToseEr, 1951 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., Hutchinson. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. Malone, James, Topeka. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Kansas City. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpinNG OctToser, 1952 
Barr, Frank, Wichita. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 
Be an, Jerome C., Ashland. Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 
Council Grove. Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Scott, Angelo, Iola. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Hall, Standish, Wichita. Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wark, George H., Caney. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 
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Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpDING OctTosEr, 1953 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 


McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 
Topeka. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Russell. W. J., Topeka. 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Somers, nie G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 


Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 





Recent Additions to the Library 


Compiled by HELEN M. McFarvanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history, 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950. Federal and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in this issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ApaMs, KENNETH M., Portfolio of Lithographs. Albuquerque, The University 
of New Mexico Press, cl1950. 8 Lithographs. 

AMRINE, MICHAEL, Secret. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. 311p. 

Barse, Mrs. Muriet Cuip, A Union Forever; an Historical Story of the Turbu- 
lent Years, 1854-1865, in the Lincoln Country and the Kansas-Missouri 
Border of the Old Central West, Based on Contemporary Records, Docu- 
ments and Letters of Lewis Hanback, Hitherto Unpublished. Glendale, 
Cal., The Barbe Associates, 1949. 470p. 

Brecker, Epna, 900 Buckets of Paint. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
[cl1949]. [22] p. 

Benpver, Ricuarp N., A Philosophy of Life. New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc. [c1949]. 250p. 

Bircu, CLARENCE E is, John Faithful, Schoolmaster. New York, The Expo- 
sition Press [cl1949]. 200p. 

Bracke, WiLL1AM B., Wheat Country. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
[cl1950]. 309p. 

BRECKENRIDGE, R. H., An Industrial Survey of Pratt, Kansas. Manhattan, En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Kansas State College, 1950. 107p. 
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BUMGARDNER, Epwarp, The Life of Edmund G. Ross, the Man Whose Vote 
Saved a President. Kansas City, Mo., The Fielding-Turmer Press, 1949. 
117p. 

Colby City Directory, Including Thomas County, Kansas, 1949 Edition. Colo- 
rado Springs, Rocky Mountain Directory Company, 1949. 12I1p. 

Coorer, HELEN Marnie, The Wealth She Gathered. Boston, Chapman and 
Grimes, Inc. [cl1950]. 260p. 

Custer, GeEorcE ARMSTRONG, The Custer Story; the Life and Intimate Letters 
of General George A. Custer and His Wife Elizabeth. Edited by Marguerite 
Merington. New York, The Devin-Adair Company, 1950. 339p. 

Encuisu, E. Lois, Of Dreams and Memories. [New York] The Exposition 
Press, 1949. 63p. 

———, Travel Memories of Europe. New York, The Exposition Press [c1947]. 
107p. 

GacLiarpo, Domenico, American Social Insurance. New York, Harper and 
Brothers [cl1949]. 671p. 

Gann, WALTER, Tread of the Longhorns. San Antonio, The Naylor Company 
[cl1949]. 188p. 

Gincer, Ray, The Bending Cross, a Biography of Eugene Victor Debs. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1949. 516p. 

Gioyne, Howarp F., Carl A. Preyer; the Life of a Kansas Musician. [Law- 
rence, Preyer Memorial Committee, University of Kansas, c1949.] 99p. 
Goodland City Directory, 1948 . . . Colorado Springs, Rocky Mountain 

Directory Company, 1948. 134p. 

Gorpon, Mi_prep, and Gorpon Gorpon, Make Haste To Live. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1950. 223p. 

Harper, Marvin A., The Tidelands Controversy. Wichita, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita, 1949. 35p. (University Studies Bulletin, No. 20.) 

Hrsparp, CLaupE W., Mammals of the Rexroad Formation From Fox Canyon, 
Kansas. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1950. [79]p. (Contribu- 
tions From the Museum of Paleontology, Vol. 8, No. 6, pp. 113-192.) 

———, Pleistocene Stratigraphy and Paleontology of Meade County, Kansas. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1949. [87]p. (Contributions 
From the Museum of Paleontology, Vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 63-90.) 

——~, Pleistocene Vertebrate Paleontology in North America. New York, The 
Geological Society of America, 1949. [12]p. (Bulletin, Vol. 60, pp. 1417- 
1428.) 

———, Pliocene Saw Rock Canyon Fauna in Kansas. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. [14]p. (Contributions From the Museum of Paleon- 
tology, Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 91-105.) 

———, Techniques of Collecting Microvertebrate Fossils. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1949. [13]p. (Contributions From the Museum of 
Paleontology, Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 7-19.) 

———,and Krenpatu A. KeenmMon, New Evidence of the Lower Miocene Age 
of the Blacktail Deer Creek Formation in Montana. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1950. [ll]p. (Contributions From the Museum of 
Paleontology, Vol. 8, No. 7, pp. 193-204.) 

HinsHaw, Davin, Herbert Hoover, American Quaker. New York, Farrar, 

Straus and Company [cl950]. 469p. 
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Horner, W. B., The Gold Regions of Kansas and Nebraska. Being a Com- 
plete History of the First Year's Mining Operations . . . a Complete 
Guide to the Gold Mines. Chicago, W. H. Tobey and Company, 1859. 67p. 
(Mumey Reprint, 1949.) 

Howe, JANE Moore, Amelia Earhart, Kansas Girl. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. [cl950]. 196p. 

HvusBarp, FREEMAN H., Vinnie Ream and Mr. Lincoln. New York, Whittlesey 
House [cl1949]. 27Ip. 

Husparp, Wiiu1aM F., My Second Trip With the U.S. Navy . . . (Re- 
printed from The Hugoton Hermes With Additions. July, 1950.) [63]p. 
———, My Trip With the U. S. Navy. Fall Maneuvers, Nov. 1 to 22, 1949, 
From Norfolk, Va., to Arctic Circle in the Davis Strait, and Return. (Re- 

printed from The Hugoton Hermes, February 2, 1950.) [24]p. 

Hucues, Lancston, Simple Speaks His Mind. [New York] Simon and Schus- 
ter [c1950]. 23l1p. 

IncE, WitL1aM, Come Back, Little Sheba. New York, Random House [c1950]. 
119p. 

Jarecka, Louise (LLEWELLYN), Made in Poland; Living Traditions of the Land. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 289p. 

Jones, ALLETTA, Peggy’s Wish. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press [c1949]. 
175p. 

Kansas ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, Transactions, Vol. 52. N. p., Kansas Academy 
of Science, 1949. 52Ip. 

Kansas AutHors Cus, 1950 Yearbook. N. p., 1950. 128p. 

Kansas Crry, Kansas, WASHINGTON AVENUE METHopIst Cuurcu, Silver Anni- 
versary, 1924-1949. N. p. [1949]. 39p. 

Kansas Magazine, 1950. Manhattan, The Kansas Magazine Publishing Associ- 
ation, 1950. 108p. 

Kansas StaTE DEPARTMENT OF SociaL WELFARE, Kansas Handbook of Social 
Resources, 1949. No impr. Mimeographed. [376]p. 

Kansas University, New Writers, 1950. [Lawrence, New Writers, University 
of Kansas, 1950.] 80p. 

Liberal, Kansas, City Directory, 1948 . . . Colorado Springs, Rocky Moun- 
tain Directory Company, 1948. 184p. 

Locxwoop, Etuet K., Side Roads Calling; Traveling the Unbeaten Paths From 
California to Florida. New York, The Exposition Press [c1949]. 185p. 

LowtTuer, Cuarves C., A Tale of the Kansas Border. New York, Vantage 
Press, Inc. [cl1949]. 190p. 

MARKHAM, REUBEN Henry, Tito’s Imperial Communism. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 292p. 

MARQUETTE, 75TH ANNIVERSARY PLANNING COMMITTEE, Marquette’s “Pioneer 
Day” Momento. [Marquette] 75th Anniversary Planning Committee, 1949. 

[35]p. 

Martin, Wiu1aAM Ivan, and BERNARD HERMAN Mant, Silver Stallion. 
[Kansas City, Mo., Tell-Well Press, c1949.] [26]p. 

MENNINGER, WILLIAM CLaIRE, Enjoying Leisure Time. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc. [cl950]. 48p. 

MeEtTuHopist CHURCH, WoMAN’s Society OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE, KANsAS CON- 


FERENCE, Annual Report, 7 and 8, 1947-1948, 1948-1949. No impr. 2 Vols. 
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Mit_er, Amy (Jonnson), The Pioneer Doctor in the Ozarks White River Coun- 
try. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [cl1949]. 161p. 

Moore, CLINTON J., Brain Storms. N. p., 1950. Mimeographed. 48p. 

Moss, L. Hani, Dust on Memory’s Shelf. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
[cl1948]. 80p. 

MussELMAN, Morris McNetL, Get a Horse! the Story of the Automobile in 
America. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company [c1950]. 304p. 

———,I Married a Redhead. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company [c1949]. 
244p. 

NicoLay, HELEN, Born To Command, the Story of General Eisenhower. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company [cl945]. 192p. 

Park, EstHer AILEEN, Mural Painters in America. Part 1, a Biographical 
Index. Pittsburg, Kansas State Teachers College, 1949. 182p. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kansas) City Directory, 1950. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1950. 782p. 

PorENOE, Paut, Marriage Is What You Make It. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 22Ip. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Marshall County, Kansas . . . Chi- 
cago, Chapman Brothers, 1889. 740p. 

Powers, Pauw S., Doc Dillahay. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
250p. 

Razak, KENNETH, Full-Scale Wind Tunnel Tests of 1949 Automobiles. Wichita, 
Municipal University of Wichita, 1950. 67p. (University Studies Bulletin, 
No. 21.) 

Riwp.e, Kenyon, Records and Maps of the Old Santa Fe Trail. [Raton, N. M., 
The Raton Daily Range, c1949.] 104p. 

Root, FRANK ALBERT, and WiLit1aAM E.sey ConNELLEY, The Overland Stage 
to California . . . Topeka, 1901. [Reprinted by Long’s College Book 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1950.] 630p. 

Rose, Frank L., “The Heavens Are Telling.” Jesus Is Coming. Hazel Crest, 
Ill., Commentary Publishing Company, cl1948. 46p. 

ScHROEDER, Rutu, Youth Programs for Special Occasions. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press [cl1950]. 256p. 

Sixes, Witt1AM Herman, Life Begins at Ninety. Girard, Haldeman-Julius 
Publications [cl1949]. 146p. 

SNELL, Joun, The Political Thought of Adam Ferguson. Wichita, Municipal 
University of Wichita, 1950. 20p. (University Studies Bulletin, No. 21.) 
StauFFER, Joun H., Ramblings in Europe, 1949. Topeka, The Topeka State 

Journal [1949]. 52p. 

Stone, Invinc, The Passionate Journey. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1949. 3837p. 

STOWELL, Frank L., Year Book of Garden City, Kansas, and Biographical 
Sketches of Leading Citizens. N. p., 1936. 95p. 

Tart, Rosert, Fifty Years in Bailey Chemical Laboratory at the University of 
Kansas. [Lawrence] Department of Chemistry, University of Kansas, 1950. 
47p. 

VesTAL, STANLEY, Writing: Advice and Devices, by Walter S. Campbell. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1950. 301p. 
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WELLMAN, MANnty Wane, Giant in Gray, a Biography of Wade Hampton of 
South Carolina. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 387p. 

Wichita Social Register, 1950. Vol. 8. [Wichita, Prairie Publishers, Inc.] 
1950. 157p. 

Wiuson, Lioyp E., A History of Codéperatives in Kansas. Topeka, Kansas Co- 
operative Council Publication, 1949. 153p. 


THE WEST 


BANDELIER, ADOLPH FRANCIS ALPHONSE, A Scientist on the Trail; Travel Letters 
of A. F. Bandelier, 1880-1881. [Edited by] George P. Hammond and Edgar 
F. Goad. Berkeley, The Quivira Society, 1949. 142p. (Quivira Society 
Publications, Vol. 10.) 

Bearp, JoHn W., Saddles East; Horseback Over the Old Oregon Trail. Port- 
land, Ore., Binfords and Mort [cl949]. 18lp. 

Breese, Lucius Morris, and CHaries Ciecc, U. S. West, the Saga of Wells 
Fargo. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1949. 320p. 

Botton, Hersert Evcene, Coronado on the Turquoise Trail; Knight of 
Pueblos and Plains. Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico Press, 
1949. 49lp. (Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, Vol. 1.) 

Cxiapre, Louise AMELIA Knapp (Situ), The Shirley Letters From the Cali- 
fornia Mines, 1851-1852. With an Introduction and Notes by Carl I. Wheat. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 216p. 

CLELAND, Rosert Grass, This Reckless Breed of Men, the Trappers and Fur 
Traders of the Southwest. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 36lp. 

Dosie, JAMes Franx, The Voice of the Coyote. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1949. 3886p. 

Du Bots, JoHN VAN DevusEN, Campaigns in the West, 1856-1861. The 
Journal and Letters of Colonel John Van Deusen Du Bois With Pencil 
Sketches by Joseph Heger. Tucson, Arizona Pioneers Historical Society, 
1949. 120p. 

Du Ru, Paut, Journal of Paul Du Ru [February 1 to May 8, 1700] Missionary 
Priest to Louisiana. Chicago, Printed for the Caxton Club, 1934. 74p. 
Emnicu, Duncan, It’s an Old Wild West Custom. New York, The Vanguard 

Press, Inc. [c1949]. 313p. 

HeckMAN, WILLIAM L., Steamboating; Sixty-Five Years on Missouri's Rivers; 
the Historical Story of Developing the Waterway Traffic on the Rivers of the 
Middlewest. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [cl950]. 284p. 

HunceErForpD, Epwarp, Wells Fargo, Advancing the American Frontier. New 
York, Random House [cl1949]. 274p. 

Hunter, Louis C., Steamboats on the Western Rivers, an Economic and Tech- 
nological History. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 684p. 

Mappen, Henry MiILuer, Xdntus, Hungarian Naturalist in the Pioneer West. 
Palo Alto, Books of the West, 1949. 312p. 

Many, Wiiu1am Lewis, The Jayhawkers’ Oath and Other Sketches. Los 
Angeles, Warren F. Lewis, 1949. 168p. 

Mecouier, Mary JANE (CoE), Apron Full of Gold; the Letters of Mary Jane 

Megquier From San Francisco, 1849-1856. San Marino, Cal., The Hunt- 

ington Library, 1949. 99p. 
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Mumey, Noir, Clark, Gruber and Company (1860-1865), a Pioneer Denver 
Mint. History of Their Operation and Coinage. Denver, Artcraft Press, 
1950. 93p. 

PapEN, IRENE (Daxmn), Prairie Schooner Detours. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. 295p. 

PFEFFERKORN, IcNaz, Sonora, a Description of the Province. Albuquerque, The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1949. 3829p. (Coronado Cuarto Centen- 
nial Publications, Vol. 12.) 

Price, GeorcE Freperic, Across the Continent With the Fifth Cavalry. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand, 1883. 705p. 

RATHBONE, Perry T., ed., Mississippi Panorama, the Life and Landscape of 
the Father of Waters and Its Great Tributary, the Missouri . . . [St. 
Louis] City Art Museum of St. Louis [cl1950]. 228p. 

SALISBURY, ALBERT, and JANE SALisBsuRY, Two Captains West, an Historical 
Tour of the Lewis and Clark Trail. Seattle, Superior Publishing Company 
[cl1950]. 235p. 

Wat.ace, Ep. R., Parson Hanks—Fourteen Years in the West. A Story of the 
Author’s Frontier Life in the Pan Handle of Texas. Arlington, Tex., Journal 
Print [1950]. [168]p. 

WarrEN, Siwney, Farthest Frontier, the Pacific Northwest. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. 3875p. 

WEsTERNERS, DeNveER, Brand Book, 1948. Denver, The Westerners [cl1949]. 
27 1p. 

———, Los Angeles, Brand Book, 1948. [Los Angeles, The Los Angeles West- 
emers, c1949.] 175p. 

WiiuiaMs, ALBERT NATHANIEL, Rocky Mountain Country. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce [cl1950]. 289p. 

Wo L.e, MuriEL VINCENT SIBELL, Stampede to Timberline; the Ghost Towns 
and Mining Camps of Colorado. Boulder, Author [cl1949]. 544p. 

Wyer, Matcom G., Western History Collection, Its Beginning and Growth. 
[Denver] Denver Public Library, 1950. [20]p. 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


ALBEMARLE County [Vircinia] Historicat Society, Papers, Vol. 9, 1948- 
1949. Charlottesville, Albemarle County Historical Society, 1950. 77p. 
AMERICAN CLAN GreEcoR Society, Year Book Containing the Proceedings of 
the 1949 Annual Gathering. Richmond, Va., The American Clan Gregor 

Society [1950]. 5lp. 

American Genealogical Index, Vols. 34-88. Middletown, Conn., Published by 
a Committee Representing the Codperating Subscribing Libraries . . ., 
1949-1950. 5 Vols. 

ATWATER, Francis, Atwater History and Genealogy. Meriden, Conn., The 
Journal Publishing Company, 1901. 492p. 

Brnrorp, J. H., History of Hancock County, Indiana . . . Greenfield, 
Ind., William Mitchell, Steam Book and Job Printer, 1882. 536p. 

Biographical and Genealogical History of Southeastern Nebraska. Chicago, The 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1904. 2 Vols. 

Biographical and Historical Record of Jay and Blackford Counties, Indiana 

Chicago, The Lewis Publishing Company, 1887. 90Ip. 
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Biographical Memoirs of Wabash County, Indiana . . . Chicago, B. F. 
Bowen, 1901. 705p. 

Biographical Review . . . Biographical Sketches of the Leading Citizens 
of Franklin County, Massachusetts. Boston, Biographical Review Publishing 
Company, 1895. 668p. 

Biographical Review . . . Containing Life Sketches of Leading Citizens 
of Norfolk County, Massachusetts. Boston, Biographical Review Publishing 
Company, 1898. 710p. 

Biographical Sketches of Leading Citizens of Cortland County, New York. 
Buffalo, Biographical Publishing Company, 1898. 515p. 

Bostonian Society, Proceedings, Annual Meeting January 10, 1950. Boston, 
Society, 1950. 68p. 

Bowen, RicHarp LE Baron, Earl Rehoboth; Documented Historical Studies 
of Families and Events in This Plymouth Colony Township. Vol. 4. 
Rehoboth, Mass., Privately Printed, 1950. 189p. 

———, Index to the Early Records of the Town of Providence, Vols. 1-21. 
Providence, Rhode Island Historical Society, 1949. 97p. 

CHANDLER, CHar_es H., comp., The Descendants of Roger Chandler of Con- 
cord, Mass., 1658. Provo, Utah, Herald Printing Company, 1949. 152p. 
CHAPMAN, BLANCHE (ApAMs), comp., Isle of Wright County Marriages, 1628- 

1800. [Smithfield, Va.] 1933. Mimeographed. 1387p. 

Dae, Epwarp Everett, Oklahoma, the Story of a State. Evanston, Ill., Row, 
Peterson and Company [cl949]. 448p. 

DanizL, J. R. V., comp. and ed., A Hornbook of Virginia History. [Richmond] 
Virginia Department of Conservation and Development, Division of History 
[1949]. 14Ip. 

DEERFIELD, Mass., Vital Records to the Year 1850. Boston [Wright and Potter 
Printing Company], 1920. 328p. 

DorcuesTerR, Mass., Dorchester Births, Marriages and Deaths to the End of 
1825. Boston, Rockwell and Churchill, 1890. 392p. 

Dow, Grace ANN (BALL), Dow, Ball, Eaton and Allied Families; a Genea- 
logical Study With Biographical Notes. New York, The American Historical 
Company, Inc., 1947. 80p. 

Fast TENNESEE HistoricaL Society, Publications, No. 21, 1949. Knoxville, 
The East Tennessee Historical Society, 1949. 1438p. 

Eastwoop, Eric KINGMAN, and Swney KincMAN Eastwoop, The Eastwood 
Family. An Account of Some of the Descendants of Abel Eastwood Who 
Settled in Washington County, New York, Around 1780. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Privately Printed, 1950. 14p. 

EBERLEIN, Harotp Dona.pson, The Manors and Historic Homes of the Hudson 
Valley. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924. 327p. 

Ervin, Epcar, Pioneer History of Meigs County, Ohio, to 1949, Including Ma- 
sonic History of the Same Period. No impr. 514p. 

Ervin, Sara SULLIVAN, comp. and ed., South Carolinians in the Revolution, 
With Service Records and Miscellaneous Data. Also Abstracts of Wills, 
Laurens County (Ninety-Six District), 1775-1855. [Ypsilanti, Mich., Uni- 
versity Lithoprinters] 1949. 217p. 

Everton, WALTER Marion, The Handy Book for Genealogists 

Logan, Utah, Herald-Journal Printing Company, cl1949. 205p. 
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FamFiELp [Conn.] Historica Society, Pamphlet, 1950. Fairfield, Fairfield 
Historical Society, 1950. 26p. 

Fisner, Cuarves A., Early Central Pennsylvania Lineages. N. p., 1948. 100p. 

——~, comp., Wills and Administrations of Northumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Including Wills and Administrations of Union, Mifflin and Indiana 
Counties, All Formerly a Part of Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. 
Selinsgrove, Pa., 1950. 77p. 

Fox, Frank Birp, Two Huguenot Families: De Blois, Lucas. Cambridge, 
Mass., University Press [cl1949]. 120p. 

GALLAND, Isaac, Galland’s Iowa Emigrant: Containing a Map and General 
Description of Iowa Territory. Chillicothe, Ohio, William C. Jones, 1840. 
[Reprinted by the State Historical Society of Iowa, 1949.] 28p. 

GaRBER, VircIniA (ARMISTEAD), The Armistead Family, 1635-1910. Rich- 
mond, Va., Whittet and Shepperson, 1910. 319p. 

GaRNER, WINFIELD Scott, ed., Biographical and Portrait Cyclopedia of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, Comprising a Historical Sketch of the County, by 
Samuel T. Wiley. Together With More Than Five Hundred Biographical 
Sketches of the Prominent Men and Leading Citizens of the County. Phila- 
delphia, Gresham Publishing Company, 1893. 879p. 

GLAZEBROOK, EucentA G., and Preston G. GLazesrook, Virginia Migrations; 
Hanover County, Vol. 2, 1743-1871. Wills, Deeds, Depositions, Letters, 
Marriages, Obituaries, Estates for Sale, Absentee Land Owners and Other 
Documents of Historical and Genealogical Interest. N. p., c1949. Mimeo- 
graphed. 110p. 

Goerinc, Jacosp M., and ANNA (GraBER) Goerinc, The Jacob H. Goering 
Family Record, 1856-1948. Inman, Kan., Salem Publishing House, 1948. 
85p. 

———, The Jacob Strausz, Sr., Family Record, 1859-1948. Inman, Kan., Salem 
Publishing House, 1948. 76p. 

———, The Peter Graber Family Record, 1839-1948. Newton, The Herald Book 
and Printing Company, Inc., 1948. 444p. 

GREEN, FLETCHER MELVvin, ed., Essays in Southern History. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 156p. (The James Sprunt Studies 
in History and Political Science, Vol. 31.) 

GREENWOOD, FREDERICK, Greenwood Genealogies, 1154-1914 . . . New 
York, The Lyons Genealogical Company [cl1914]. 546p. 

Groton, Mass., Vital Records to the End of the Year 1849. Salem, Mass., 
The Essex Institute, 1926-1927. 2 Vols. 

Gunnison, GEorcE W., comp., A Genealogy of the Descendants of Hugh Gun- 
nison, of Boston, Mass., Covering the Period From 1610-1876. Boston, 
George A. Foxcroft, 1880. 222p. 

Harn, Harry Harrison, History of Perry County, Pennsylvania, Including 

Sketches of Its Noted Men and Women and Many Professional Men. 
Harrisburg, Hain-Moore Company, 1922. 1088p. 

Hautirax, Mass., Vital Records to the End of the Year 1849. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts Society of Mayflower Descendants, 1905. 211p. 

HAsKELL, Henry C., Jr., and Ricuarp B. Fow.er, City of the Future, a Nar- 
rative History of Kansas City, 1850-1950. Kansas City, Mo., Frank Glenn 
Publishing Company, Inc. [c1950]. 193p. 
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Hazietr, Cuarues A., History of Rockingham County, New Hampshire, and 
Representative Citizens. Chicago, Richmond-Arnold Publishing Company, 
1915. 1306p. 

HELLER, Francis Howarp, Virginia’s State Government During the Second 
World War; Its Constitutional, Legislative and Administrative Adaptations, 
1942-1945. Richmond, Virginia State Library, 1949. 203p. 

HELMEN, VERNON R., Archaeological Survey of Owen County, Indiana. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1950. 49p. 

Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and History of Mercer County. Chicago, 
Munsell Publishing Company, 1903. 798p. 

Historical Notes on the Ancestry and Descendants of Henry Neill, M. D. N. p. 
Privately Printed, 1886. 33p. 

History of Jefferson County, Iowa, Containing a History of the County, Its Cities, 
Towns, Etc. . . . Chicago, Western Historical Company, 1879. 603p. 

History of Lawrence and Monroe Counties, Indiana, Their People, Industries 
and Institutions. Indianapolis, B. F. Bowen and Company, 1914. 764p. 

History of Portage County, Ohio . . . Chicago, Warner, Beers and Com- 
pany, 1885. 927p. 

History of Van Wert and Mercer Counties, Ohio. With Illustrations and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Some of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers. Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, R. Sutton and Company, 1882. [506]p. 

Horton, H. Leavirr, New England Chronicle, No. 1. Abraham Lincoln. 
N. p., c1950. [23]p. 

———, New England Sampler: Boston, Hingham and the South Shore, With 
Views and Sketches Printed in Colors by the Author. N. p., cl1950. [26]p. 

Hucvenor Society oF SoutH Carouina, Transactions, No. 54. Baltimore, 
Waverly Press, Inc., 1949. 5lp. 

Irvine, Mrs. Estuer, Hulpiau-Jelly Family Histories. N. p. [1950]. Mimeo- 
graphed. 9Q1p. 

Lantz, Emity Emerson, The Family of Boarman. Typed. 12p. 

LAWRENCE, Mass., Vital Records to the End of the Year 1849. Salem, Mass., 
The Essex Institute, 1926. 125p. 

LEONARD, JOAN De Lourpes, Sister, The Organization and Procedure of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, 1682-1776. Philadelphia, 1949. (Reprinted from 
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To Prxe’s Peak oN Foor 


From The Daily Times, Leavenworth, April 4, 1860. 


PEDESTRIANS FOR THE PEAK.—We were amused, and at the same time some- 
what saddened, yesterday, at a sight familiar enough a year ago, and the terrors 
of which, through the history of the Blue brothers and the thousand unwritten 
tales of horror like it, have been terribly taught to others. Still we were amused, 
as we saw twelve hearty fellows, each with his carpet sack and rifle trudging 
manfully and hopefully on their road. “Which way?” we asked. 

“Pike’s Peak or bust!” was the answer, and on they went, cracking their jokes 
and laughingly turning their faces Westward. To Pike’s Peak on foot, with no 
sufficient provision, or sufficient means for obtaining it—“or bust!” Some will 
get through—a stout heart, a manly purpose and a sound constitution, will bring 
success—but some, we fear, “will bust.” A hazardous experiment, at least. We 
would not like to try it. 

God speed them on, however, and may they all arrive safely and find plenty 
of the golden store they seek, and never have need to “bust.” 





Tue First Ptuc Hat in EMporia 


From the Emporia News, July 25, 1863. 


Much excitement was caused in town last Thursday, by the arrival of a 
“plug hat”—the first seen in the place since its settlement. It soon became 
noised abroad that the “plug” was here, and that F. G. Hunt, Register of 
Deeds, was its proud possessor. Curiosity was on tip-toe to get a sight at the 
strange object, and the crowd, obeying a sort of natural instinct, made a rush 
for Hallberg’s, where the receptacle for bricks was found to be undergoing a 
process necessary to fit it for use. At this point the excitement became so in- 
tense that Felix was compelled to mount a beer barrel and make a speech to 
the assembled multitude—apologizing for making this innovation upon the 
time-honored customs of the village and entreating the crowd to disperse, after 
which he hired a small boy to fire a bunch of fire-crackers in honor of the new 
hat, and the people retired peaceably to their homes. 

Thus ended one of the most exciting scenes ever known in the history of 
Emporia. No cause is known for this unwarranted act of Mr. H., unless it is 
that he has found the position of Register a very lucrative one. At any rate, 
such is the general belief, and accordingly two new candidates for that office 
have appeared since Thursday. 





Tue Law In WALLACE County In 1873 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, January 22, 
1873. 


When the Kansas Pacific train [now the Union Pacific] from Denver reached 
Wallace, on Wednesday morning, the train men—who go no farther than that 
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station eastward from Denver, partook of their breakfast and then retired to 
bed, as is their customary habit. Two of these men, Charles Stillman and Dick 
Herring, the former baggageman and the latter brakeman, occupied one room 
together at the station house. Stillman had a pair of new eighteen dollar boots, 
of fine workmanship, which he placed near his bed, and put his vest, containing 
a small amount of money, under his pillow. Herring had in his clothing a 
horse shoe nail, a comb and a tooth brush, and twenty-five cents in money. The 
two slept long and soundly, and when they awoke, and Stillman attempted to 
put on his boots, he discovered that his niGe ones had become strangely meta- 
morphosed, having turned into a pair of coarse $6 affairs. The boys then began 
searching their clothing, and Herring found that his horse shoe nail, comb, 
brush and money were gone. Then they began investigating the matter. Still- 
man suspected a fellow who had been working his way along the road as fire- 
man, and thought he had gone off on a freight train; but he was shortly after- 
ward found at the table eating his dinner. Stillman then went to a man in 
Wallace who sells boots, and asked him if he had any like the ones the thief 
had left him, and the storekeeper said he had, and, further, pointed out the 
fellow who had bought them there before. It proved to be the identical chap 
then at his meal. Pat Greeny, deputy sheriff, was summoned, and when the 
young man finished eating, the officer told him that he wanted to see him a 
little while. They took him into a back room and investigated his foot gear, 
and sure enough, there were Stillman’s boots. Furthermore, he had in his 
clothing the articles taken from Herring. 

Pat Greeny, the deputy sheriff, thereupon constituted himself a court, and 
the evidence being of the most positive kind he pronounced the prisoner 
“guilty,” and proceeded at once to pass judgment upon the offender. The 
court didn’t fumble over law books or statutes any—not he; neither did he as- 
sess damage or pass sentence in the good old style. He had his man right be- 
fore him, and, being a practical sort of fellow, he just “passed the culprit one” 
with his clenched fist, letting him have the benefit of a demolishing blow right 
between the eyes. This laid the offender out on the floor, and the court ad- 
ministered another dose of “justice” to him as he lay there, when, considering 
that he had gone to the extent of the “law,” Wallace law, he let him up, and 
told him most emphatically to “get up and dust himself” right away, and the 
fellow “dusted,” and he didn’t wait for a train either. 


——_———. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF PosTaL CARDS 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, June 6, 1873. 


The first lot of postal cards for distribution at the office in this city arrived 
yesterday, and are now on sale. The demand for them is almost beyond the 
ability of the department to supply. Probably the novelty of the arrangement 
has much to do with the demand, but the indications are that the cards will 
come into very general use. 

While everybody has been looking eagerly for the appearance of this cheap 
method of communication, acknowledging in them very pleasant mediums of 
correspondence, there are some who have expressed a fear that the foul-minded 
may make these sources of the interchange of business intelligence and friendly 
feelings, real nurseries of evil. It is a gratification to be able to state, however, 
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that such parties as may write indecent matter on these cards are headed off 
in two ways. One is, that it is made the duty of all postmasters and clerks to 
throw such indecently worded cards into the waste-basket. The other is, that 
all such writers, if discovered, are subject to “a fine of not less than $100, nor 
more than $5,000 for each offense.” After a few splurges of the foul-thoughted 
and dirty-penned, some criminal will be detected; some example will be made; 
the evil will disappear; and postal cards will become what they are intended to 
be, a great public convenience for the transmission of correspondence that is 
not meant to be altogether private. 


ee ee 
Society REPORTING IN Earty Dopce Crry 


From the Dodge City Times, August 4, 1877. 


Tue Socia Hor.—Another of the social hops for which the Dodge House 
has become famous, was on yesterday evening indulged in by quite a number 
of our citizens who worship Terpsichore. The names of Ike Johnson, John New- 
ton and G. E. Hadder as managers were sufficient to insure a success, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather. Our special reporter who was de- 
tailed to write up the costumes of the ladies, and who was in our usual liberal 
way furnished an excessive amount of pocket money to make himself agreeable 
with, has in some way got the boot on the wrong leg, and submits the following 
varied description of the paraphanalia of the Lords of Creation: 

Mr. J. F. L. appeared in a gorgeous suit of linsey wolsey, cut bias on the 
gourd with red cotton handkerchief attachment imported by Messrs. H. & D. 
from Lawrence. 

Mr. H. was modestly attired in a blue larubs wool undershirt, firilled. He 
is a graceful dancer, but paws too much with his fore legs. His strong point 
is “the schottisch, my dear.” 

Mr. I. G. J. was the envy of all; he wore his elegant blond moustache a la gin 
sling, and was tastefully arrayed in arctic over shoes with collar buttons and 
studs. 

Mr. J. N.—The appearance of this gentleman caused a flutter among the fair 
ones; as he trimmed his nails, picked his nose and sailed majestically around 
the room, the burr of admiration sounded like the distant approach of the No. 3 
freight train. His costume was all that the most fastidious could desire. His 
train cut “ea regale,” his mouth set “pour en milkpunch,” it was evident that 
he sails on Love’s golden pinions far into the blue etherial. 

Mr. H. H.—the Duke! the Duke! was whispered as the nose and eye glasses 
of this gentleman commenced to appear in the doorway. This stranger is some 
distinguished foreigner traveling incog. It is darkly hinted that he is the Prince 
Imperial in disguise. He was beautifully ornamented with two pair of eye- 
glasses; his hair was trimmed by Mr. Sam. Samuels at an enormous expense; 
his beard cut a la pompadore, he was the loveliest flower of them all. 

Mr. G. E. H.—“Oh! the charming creature,” said a beautiful angel on our 
left, as Mr. H. appeared fantastically arrayed in a sad, sweet smile, which oc- 
casionally exploded into a laugh of the most unearthly sweetness. He wore full 
Georgia costume, lacking the collar and spurs. 

Mr. A. H. J.—There was a split in the air, a streak of white whirling through 
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space, and Sam was performing a highland fling with grape-vine accompani- 
ments, as only Sam can do it. He was costumed as an angel playing on a harp 
of a thousand strings. Were it not for a slight gang-saw movement of his hind 
legs, which occasionally shook the foundation and jarred loose the bridge on 
the base viol, his dancing would indeed have been the essence of a car-load of 
long horns. 

Notice.—It is evident that at this point something happened [to] our re- 
porter. There is a maudling description of P., but it is so mixed with gin slings, 
straits, and cigars and lemons, as to be unintelligible. 


NEws In 1908 


From The Daily Union, Junction City, November 18, 1908. 


A touring car and a roadster, both Ramblers, passed through the city this 
afternoon on their way from Kansas City to Russell. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


An eight-page history of Wichita, with photographs, entitled “A 
Town Grows in Kansas,” by Chauncey H. Black, was published in 
The BS & B Beacon, an industrial magazine published at Kansas 
City, Mo., February, 1950. 


Ernest Dewey’s “Legends of the Wheat Country” have contin- 
ued to appear in the Hutchinson News-Herald. Included were: 
“[Don Antonio Jose] Chavez Buried His Bullion?” May 28, 1950; 
“Lady Godiva of Prairies Carried a Six-Shooter,” June 18; “The Wild 
Huntress Had to Ride,” June 25; “Silkville in Wheat Country,” Au- 
gust 21; “Few Beat ‘Poker Alice’ Until Death Sat in on the Game,” 
September 3; “Culture Came Hard to Early Kansans,” Sara Bern- 
hardt’s reception in the state, September 24; “Doc [Holliday] Was 
Dentist Who'd Rather Shoot You Than Pull Your Teeth,” October 
11; “Kansas’ Last Armed Invasion Met Its Waterloo at Scott City,” 
October 22, and “Only Ghosts to Bring Memories [in Dead Town of 
Zarah],” November 12. The Silkville article was reprinted in the 
Iola Register, August 16, and the Salina Journal, September 10. 


Articles in the Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical Society 
for June, 1950, included: “In Memoriam—Cecil Howes, 1880-1950,” 
by Marco Morrow and Paul A. Lovewell; “Old Shawnee County 
Families”; the ninth installment of W. W. Cone’s “Shawnee County 
Townships”; the second part of “Reminiscences of the Son of a 
French Pioneer,” by Louis Charles Laurent; a continuation of Part 
II of “The First Congregational Church of Topeka, 1854-1869,” by 
Russell K. Hickman; “Fifty Years Later—What Would Carry Nation 
Think About Kansas Now?” by Paul A. Lovewell; ““Uncle Chet’ 
Thomas—How He Helped Make Topeka the Capital,” and a con- 
tinuation of George A. Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County.” 
Among articles in the December, 1950, number of the Bulletin were: 
“Early Hospitals of Topeka”; the second installment of “Old Shaw- 
nee County Families”; Part III of “First Congregational Church of 
Topeka, 1854-1869,” by Russell K. Hickman; “Jacob Chase’s Story”; 
W. W. Cone’s Shawnee county history; “The Husking Bee”; “Told 
by a Pioneer,” John Speer’s recollections of the early days of Topeka 
and Tecumseh, and George A. Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee 
County” continued. 


A series of articles dealing with the early history of Baxter Springs 
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has appeared regularly in the Baxter Springs Citizen, beginning July 
20, 1950. 


Articles of historical interest to Kansans appearing in recent issues 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Cavalry Service, Famous 
for 2,500 Years, Now Motorized and Named Armor in U. S.,” by 
Franklin S. Riley, Jr., July 25, 1950; “Wealth in Western Kansas for 
Men With Spirit to Win,” by Karl L. Peterson, Jr., July 30; “Vener- 
ated Educator [Dr. Julius T. Willard], Who Died at 88 Gave 71 of 
His Years to Kansas State,” by Thomas D. Leathers, August 17; 
“Life of Ed Arn Is Geared to Family Activities,” by Margaret Ham- 
ilton, September 10; “Ike Looks to Kansas as Leader in Training 
American Citizens,” by Alvin S. McCoy, September 17; “A Contin- 
ued Story of Western Life Keeps Growing in Kansas Capital,” an 
article on the Historical Society, by Henry Van Brunt, October 16, 
and “Life With Ike Is Being Wed to Three Men, His Wife Says,” 
October 22. Articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times included: 
“French and Spanish Explorers Opened Kansas to Trade in Days of 
Indians,” by J. M. Dow, September 28; “Reporter [Albert D. Rich- 
ardson] Found Kansas City Small and Muddy But Full of Con- 
fidence in 1857,” by John Edward Hicks, August 9; “Artist [William 
Allen Rogers] Who Did Not Wait for Orders Produced Interesting 
Report on West,” a summary of Dr. Robert Taft’s article on Rogers, 
October 20; “Brick ‘Castle’ Overlooking Kaw Valley Reflected Suc- 
cess of German Pioneer [Anthony Philip Sauer], by E. B. Dykes 
Beachy, October 21; “Masks Were Used by Indians for Fall Fes- 
tivals Before White Men Arrived,” by Marjorie Van De Water, Oc- 
tober 31; “Strange Today Is the Carefree Note of World War I 
Classic ‘Henry [J. Allen] and Me [William Allen White],’” Everett 
Rich, November 11; “Kansas City as Focal Point in Strange Ameri- 
can Beginnings of Julia Marlowe,” by Henry Van Brunt, November 
16; “Bold Start Toward Kansas Magazine Reached Goal After Many 
Troubles,” by Webster Schott, December 1, and “Cowpoke Is A 
Hay Hand Much of the Time as the Cattle Country Turns to New 
Ways,” a review of C. L. Sonnichsen’s Cowboys and Cattle Kings: 
Life on the Range Today, by John Edward Hicks, December 2. 


A brief history of Frankfort appeared in the Frankfort Index, July 
27, 1950. In 1867 the Frankfort Town Company was formed and 
the townsite laid out, but the town was not organized as a third 
class city until July 24, 1875. R. S. Newell was the first mayor. 


C. D. Smith’s series of historical articles in the Blue Rapids Times 
continued on August 3, 1950, with biographical sketches of John 
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McPherson, Albert E. Sweetland, Rufus S. Craft, Festus Cooley, 
Edwin M. Brice and James G. Strong, all prominent in the early and 
middle years of Blue Rapids history. The last article in the series 
appeared August 31. 


Among numerous articles on Ellis county history appearing in the 
Hays papers in recent months was the continuation of Raymond L. 
Welty’s series in the Hays Daily News: “Negro Troops Arrived at 
Old Ft. Hays 83 Years Ago,” August 6, 1950; “Moving of Post Was 
Exciting Event at Old Fort Hays,” August 13; “Indian Hostilities 
Kept Ft. Hays Troops Busy,” August 27; “Guards of Soldiers Went 
With Stagecoaches From Hays,” September 3; “Buffalo Bill Failed 
in Real Estate Business,” September 10; “Cholera Epidemic Hit Fort 
Hays and Rome in 1867,” October 1, and “4 of 5 Companies at Fort 
Hays in 1867 Were Negro,” October 8. The News printed a special 
edition November 12, the 21st anniversary of the publication of its 
first issue, in which several historical articles were reprinted from 
the first issue. The story of a shooting duel between Ellis county 
sheriff Alexander Ramsey and an outlaw, Jim Flory, in 1875, was 
printed in the News, se Mesh 24. A series of articles on the his- 
tory of Victoria was begun in the weekly Ellis County News, Hays, 
September 21, 1950. Victoria was founded in the early 1870's by 
George Grant, a wealthy Englishman. 


The building of the first church in Kiowa county was described 
in the Kiowa County Signal, Greensburg, August 10, 1950, from in- 
formation supplied by John S. M. Howard of Englewood, Colo. The 
building was erected in the fall of 1879. 


The dead town of Ravanna, Finney county, is the subject of a 
historical editorial in the Garden City Daily Telegram, August 12, 
1950. Organized in the 1880's as Bulltown by John Bull, Ravanna 
engaged in a bitter fight with Eminence over which was to be the 
county seat of Garfield county. In 1893 Garfield became a part of 
Finney county, and both Ravanna and Eminence have ceased to 
exist. The Johnson Pioneer, August 17, also printed a brief history 
of Ravanna. 


The Mt. Olive African Methodist church of Emporia reached the 
80th anniversary of its founding August 13, 1950, and a brief history 
of the church was published in the Emporia Times, August 17. A 
short history of the Cottonwood Friends church, five miles west of 
Emporia, which recently celebrated its 90th anniversary, appeared 
in the Emporia Gazette, October 7. 
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A short history of Marshall, early Sedgwick county trading post, 
was published in the Cheney Sentinel, August 24, 1950. David 
Moore who started the Lone Tree ranch in 1872 was the first settler 
in the region, and Emmett Joslyn established the first store at Mar- 
shall. The town flourished for a few years, but the railroad missed 
it by two and one-half miles and the entire town moved to Cheney 
in 1883. 


“Neosho Valley Facts and Legends,” by Audrey Z. McGrew, pub- 
lished regularly in the Humboldt Union, ended with the issue of 
August 31, 1950. Among the later articles were brief histories of 
the Poplar Grove Baptist church, July 18, and the Humboldt Meth- 
odist church, July 20. 


A review of the history of the Friends church, Riverton, by Mrs. 
Alfaretta Mitchel, appeared on August 31, 1950, in the column “Do 
You Remember When?” still being published regularly in The Mod- 
ern Light, Columbus. Mrs. Mitchel’s article also was printed in the 
Columbus Daily Advocate, August 29, 1950. 


An account of a mule-team trip from Illinois to Kansas in 1876, 
written by Alfred W. Lindley in 1931, was published in the autumn, 
1950, issue of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society of 
Springfield. Alfred was the driver of the lead team when his moth- 
ers family made the journey to Cloud county in the early fall of 
1876. 


An eight-page review of “The Work of James C. Malin as His- 
torian and as Critic of Historians,” by Thomas H. Le Duc, professor 
of history at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1950, issue of Nebraska History, published by the Nebraska 
State Historical Society at Lincoln. Mr. Le Duc has written so 
highly of Dr. Malin that we are reprinting (without consulting Dr. 
Malin) a few excerpts from the review: 

“With the publication of the Essays on Historiography and The 
Grasslands of North America it became apparent that James C. 
Malin now and for almost thirty years a teacher of history at the 
University of Kansas, was thinking about history and _ historical 
writing in ways that are fresh and fundamental. It is clear that he 
is not only an incisive critic of several basic hypotheses long and 
well regarded among historians, but also a creative worker of pro- 
digious industry, immense learning, and disciplined imagination. 

“Malin’s individual works have been reviewed in the learned jour- 
nals and their originality recognized not only by historians but by 
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specialists in other fields. . . . His is a common-sense, practical 
approach to history. . 

“He challenges the fundamental implication of the Turner hypoth- 
esis. Turner announced in 1893 that the frontier was gone and 
the supply of usable land exhausted. By asserting that the avail- 
ability of free land had conditioned, indeed determined, the devel- 
opment of American institutions up to that point, he implied that 
America had reached the catastrophic end of the first chapter of her 
history. Nonsense, says Malin. The critical element is not land 
entry but land use. What really matters is intelligent adaptation to 
environment. The frontier is not closed as long as we are moving 
towards that goal. Turner’s frontier is gone. The shabby, exploita- 
tive, wasteful west of the 1820's is happily lost. The scrubby cattle 
are replaced by the more efficient Herefords; the paltry corn is sup- 
planted by new hybrids; the primitive tillage is succeeded by new 
techniques. Out of experiment and innovation has come enrich- 
ment. . 

“One wonders how long it will be until James C. Malin is as fully 
appreciated by the historians as by the scientists and economists.” 


“State Administration of Wildlife, A Natural Resource,” by E. 
Raymond Hall, University of Kansas, was published in the Transac- 
tions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence, September, 1950. 
Other articles included: A discussion of Diamond springs, Morris 
county, by the editor, Dr. Robert Taft; “Prairie Chickens in Kansas,” 
by Maurice F. Baker; “Botanical Notes: 1949,” by Frank U. S. 
Agrelius, and “Kansas Phytopathological Notes: 1949,” by E. D. 
Hansing, L. E. Melchers, H. Fellows and C. O. Johnston. 


A three-installment biographical sketch of the late Ed Dean of 
Morton county, by Willard Mayberry, was published in the Elkhart 
Tri-State News, September 1, 8 and 15, 1950. Dean came to south- 
west Kansas in 1884 at the age of 15. 


A short history of St. John’s Lutheran church, near White City, 
was published in the Council Grove Republican, September 4, 1950. 
The 75th anniversary of the church was celebrated September 3. A 
school centennial edition of the Republican was published Septem- 
ber 29, 1950. Council Grove’s education history began in January, 
1850, with a school for Kaw Indians. 


Stories on the attempt by the Dalton gang to rob the Coffeyville 
banks on October 5, 1892, were published in the Coffeyville Daily 
Journal, September 12 and October 5, 1950. The Journal is leading 
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a movement to establish a museum for Coffeyville, of which the 
mementos of the Dalton raid would be the nucleus. 


A history of the Abilene Public Library, by Mrs. Lucy Burkholder, 
the librarian, was published in the Abilene Reflector-Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 19, 1950. The library had its beginning December 20, 1900, 
when the ladies’ literary clubs of Abilene formed a library associa- 
tion. The library formally opened on January 1, 1903, with Lida 
Romig as librarian. The present library building was dedicated on 
October 1, 1908. 


Dan Hillman’s reminiscences of the early days around Beloit were 
printed in the Beloit Call, September 28, 1950. Hillman came to Be- 
loit in 1873 at the age of six. Beloit’s history begins about 1866 
when Aaron A. Bell was the first settler on what was to become the 
townsite. 


Reminiscences of the settling of Gnadenau were printed in the 
Hillsboro Journal, September 28, October 5 and 19, 1950. The 
settlers arrived from the Crimea, Russia, in the summer of 1874, the 
location having been selected by Jacob A. Wiebe and Franz R. Jan- 
zen. “History of the First Mennonite Church of Lehigh, Kansas, 
1900-1950,” by Mrs. Frank H. Klassen, appeared in the Journal, Oc- 
tober 19. 


“Kansas Wheat Farmer,” is the title of an article in the Harvester 
World, publication of the International Harvester Co. at Chicago, 
October, 1950. Ronald Bricker, Wallace county, is used as an ex- 
ample of the younger Kansas wheat farmers and what they have 
done since the dust bowl years. - 


An article entitled “The Tale of Two Cities,” Victoria and Herzog, 
by the Rev. Fr. Blaise Fusco, was published in the Victoria Visitor, 
October 12, 1950. The first British colonists arrived at Victoria in 
1873 after George Grant had received a grant of nearly 100,000 acres 
from the railroad. In 1876 German colonists arrived and settled 
near Victoria, naming their settlement Herzog. The communities 
united in 1913 under the name of Victoria. 


Frontier days near Fort Scott, as recalled by Henry Gross, were 
described by Frank Reeds in the Fort Scott Tribune, October 15, 
1950. In 1855 Gross’ father and mother homesteaded about ten 
miles north of Fort Scott. 


Included among brief historical articles which appeared in recent 
issues of The News Chronicle, Scott City, were: “Coxey’s Invasion 
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Was Big Event,” October 26, 1950; “El Quartelejo,” site of Picurie 
Indian pueblo, November 2; “Last Indian Battle in Kansas Was 
Fought Just South of the Present State Park [Scott county],” Novem- 
ber 9, and ““The Trail of Vengeance’ Ended Near the Smoky Hill 
River,” a Pawnee Indian legend, November 16. 


A series of brief articles under the title of “Holton’s Colorful His- 
tory,” was begun in the Holton Recorder, October 26, 1950. Material 
for the articles is being assembled by W. T. Beck. 


Heinie Schmidt's column, “It’s Worth Repeating,” still appearing 
regularly in the High Plains Journal, Dodge City, has recently fea- 
tured a number of men who helped fashion the frontier history of 
the Dodge City region, including: Gen. George A. Custer, October 
26, 1950; “Doc” John Holliday, November 16; William Barclay “Bat” 
Masterson, November 23, and George Reighard, November 30. 


The Quantrill raid on Olathe, September, 1862, was described by 
Mabel M. Henderson in the Johnson County Herald, Overland Park, 
November 2, 1950. The early days around Lenexa were recalled 
by Ed Legler, and written by Miss Henderson, in the Herald, No- 
vember 9. 


Articles in the 1951 number of the Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, 
included: “The Great Drouth of 1860,” by Russell K. Hickman; 
“Pancakes Across the Sea,” by Humphrey Cotton Minchin, British 
consul in Kansas City, Mo.; “Calamity Jane,” by Caroline Cain Dur- 
kee, and “Kansas City Traders and Merchants,” by Zealia B. Bishop. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


A Douglass Historical Society has been organized under the 
sponsorship of the Copeland Memorial Library of Douglass. Offi- 
cers are: Mrs. Elmer Sherar, president; J. M. Guyot, vice-president; 
Mrs. Inez Graves, secretary; Mrs. Daisy Lamb, historian, and Mrs. 
Viola Dennett, reporter. Persons who came to Douglass before 
1878 are honorary members. Meetings are scheduled for the second 
Monday evening of each month. 


The old guardhouse at Fort Harker, Ellsworth county, has been 
turned over to the Kanopolis post of the American Legion. The 
Legion has converted it into a historical museum. The guardhouse 
was built about 1867, when Fort Harker was an important military 
outpost. 


The historic Council oak at Council Grove, a famed Santa Fe 
trail landmark, recently underwent “surgery” and is now expected 
to live another 50 years. Money for the work was raised by the 
Council Grove Historical Society. 


A pageant depicting episodes in the history of Larned and Paw- 
nee county, which was written by Judge Lorin T. Peters of Ness 
City, was presented in Larned, August 11, 1950. A reunion of Paw- 
nee county pioneers was held as a part of the day’s program. 


George Miller was re-elected president of the Chase County His- 
torical Society at a meeting at the courthouse in Cottonwood Falls, 
September 9, 1950. Other officers re-elected were: Henry Rogler, 
vice-president; Helen Austin, secretary, and George T. Dawson, 
treasurer. Members of the executive committee are: Ida M. Vin- 
son, Clint A. Baldwin, Minnie Norton, T. R. Wells and Claude 
Hawkins. 


Mrs. C. D. Cheatum was elected president of the Shawnee Mis- 
sion Historical Society at a luncheon in Spring Hill, September 25, 
1950. Other officers elected were: Mrs. James Glenn Bell, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Homer Bair, second vice-president; Mrs. Arthur W. 
Wolf, recording secretary; Mrs. R. D. Grayson, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Charles Houlehan, treasurer; Mrs. Kenneth Carbaugh, 
historian; Mrs. C. L. Curry, curator; Mrs. William Brazier, chaplain, 
and Mrs. Percy L. Miller, parliamentarian. Mrs. John Barkley was 
the retiring president. 
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Ralph Shideler of Girard was elected president of the Crawford 
County Historical Society at a meeting in Pittsburg, September 238, 
1950. Other officers chosen were: Dr. Ernest Mahan, Pittsburg, 
vice-president; Mrs. Ines Dixon, Pittsburg, secretary, and Opal 
Smith, Pittsburg, treasurer. Dr. Alvin Proctor, Mrs. J. U. Massey 
and C. P. Kelso were elected to the board of directors for three-year 
terms, and Dr. Josephine Trabue was named a director for one year. 
The history of the McNally Pittsburg Manufacturing Corp. was 
outlined by Thomas J. McNally, head of the firm, as the main fea- 
ture of the program. Dr. H. M. Grandle, the retiring president, 
headed the society for two years. 


A campaign was launched by the Kiowa County Historical Society 
at its annual Gold Ribbon party in Greensburg, October 5, 1950, to 
raise money for a museum at Greensburg to house the society’s col- 
lection of relics. Gold ribbons were worn by 105 persons of the 
more than 250 attending the party, indicating that they had come 
to Kiowa county more than 50 years ago. Sixteen golden wedding 
couples were present. 


The annual meeting of the Riley County Historical Association 
was held October 12, 1950. C. A. Kimball was elected president; 
Mrs. Florence Fox Harrop, vice-president; Joe D. Haines, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Max Wolf, secretary. Albert Horlings, Richard Rogers 
and Mrs. F. A. Marlatt were elected to the board of directors. A 
talk by George Robb, state auditor, on Sen. James H. Lane, was the 
main event on the program. Prof. George Filinger was the retiring 
president. 


A 30-foot stone cross, erected near Lyons in honor of Juan de 
Padilla, Franciscan friar who visited that area with the Coronado 
expedition in 1541, was dedicated by Bishop Mark K. Carroll, Wich- 
ita, on October 15, 1950. The monument was presented to the state 
of Kansas by the Knights of Columbus. 


About 75 persons attended a meeting of the Dickinson County 
Historical Society at the Willowdale church, October 19, 1950. D. 
W. Tappan, Abilene; Bruce Crary, Herington; Mrs. Mame Riordan, 
Solomon; Mrs. George Mark, Chapman; Elsie Koch, Hope, and Mrs. 
Marie Chandler, Enterprise, were appointed as a committee to work 
toward getting a room for a museum in the new courthouse when it 
is built. Mrs. F. E. Munsell, Herington, is president of the society. 


The Protection Historical Society was organized into the Co- 
manche County Historical Society at a meeting in Protection, No- 
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vember 14, 1950. Warren P. Morton, Coldwater, was elected presi- 
dent of the new organization. Other officers chosen were: Fred 
Denney, Protection, vice-president; Mrs. Nellie Riner, Protection, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Lillian Lyon, Coldwater, corresponding 
secretary, and F. H. Moberley, Wilmore, treasurer. Judge Karl 
Miller, Dodge City, was the principal speaker at the meeting. Den- 
ney was the retiring president of the Protection society. 


The Wyandotte County Historical Society has been given a plot 
of land 100 by 100 feet, located at the old Shawnee Methodist Mis- 
sion monument near Turner. In order to accept the gift a decision 
was made at a meeting November 14, 1950, to incorporate the so- 
ciety. Clifford H. Millsap is president 


A 36-page pamphlet has been printed by the Assaria Lutheran 
church in connection with the 75th anniversary of the organization 
of the church. Included in the pamphlet are pictures of the pastors, 
church leaders and present church organizations, and the church 
history. Some of the history was printed in the Salina Journal, Sep- 
tember 16, 1950. 


The Funston Homestead is the title of a recently published 30- 


page booklet by Mrs. Ella Funston Eckdall of Emporia. The home- 
stead which was bought in 1867 by Edward Hogue Funston, was 
the home of his son, Edward H. Funston, member of congress, 1884- 
1894, and the boyhood home of his grandson, Gen. Frederick Fun- 


ston. 


The first Swedish settlement in Kansas, at Mariadahl, was men- 
tioned in Oscar N. Olson’s new book, The Augustana Lutheran 
Church in America: Pioneer Period, 1846-1860. The 397-page book 
was published by the Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Il. 












